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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 





Cuba’s Rejection of Our Terms . 
Conditions in Porto Rico 

‘¢Something More than Wages’’ 

Legal Aspects of Aguinaldo’s Capture . 
A Russo-American Conquest of Asia 
Our National Drink Bill ‘ 
Voting Qualifications in the South . 

A Socialist View of Mr. Carnegie’s Gifts 
The ‘Straight Edge’’ Colony 

Home Rule for American Cities . 
Tegees Th ee ee Se ee 


LETTERS AND ART: 





Wagner, Morris, and Literary Study . 
Punch’s Advance Sheets of the New 


’ Omar Khayyém Drama ... . 
Mr. Howells on the Recent Dramatic 
aS eS gee. wt rece 6 


Mr. Le Gallienne on the Poetry of 
Stephen Phillips ..... . 


An Art-Gallery for the Submerged . 


The ‘* One Thousand Best Books’’ of the 
Providence Library . 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION: 





Has the Cancer Germ Been Found? 
Stealing Scientific Secrets . 

The Groundwork of Things 

A Natural Tunnel -. 

Cushion Bicycle Frames 
Vegetarianism and Evolution . 
Coal Production and Natural Power 
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Artificial Flesh 


The Cost of Smoke Ser ae 
Science Brevities . . .. + 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 





The Doubtful Value of Church Statistics 
A Defense of the Doukhobors . 

The ‘Christian Israelites ’’ . 
Dr. Briggs on Christians Irenics . 
Is the Golden Rule a True One? 


Pros and Cons of the “ —— 
Rome’’: Movement . 


Queen Victoria‘as the Chief Patton of 
Religious Toleration 


Is a-Christian Theater Possible? 
Religious Notes . ©. . «5 « « « 


FOREIGN TOPICS: 





A Defense of Russia ..... 


A Frenchman’s Analysis of the Repth 
Character . 


Germany’s Interest in Austria’s Decline 
The Great Dock Strike in Marseilles . 
Mexico’s Steady Progress . 


Canadian Comment on the Capture of 
Ageinalde a. e002 02 0 te me 


MISCELLANEOUS : 





The Life-Story of Henry George . 


Current Poetry .. ; 
Personals ‘ <6 ee 
More or Less Peneeit “9 Cerne 
Current Events ..... » 
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THREE BOOKS OF TIMELY IMPORTANCE. 


Do You Want a 
Genuine Bargain 


PIA in a Pian 





The Spanish People | 


’ Their Origin, Growth, and Influence. By 
Martin A. S. Hume, author of “The 
Great Lord Burleigh,” “The Courtships 
of Queen Elizabeth,” and editor of the 
“ Calendar of Spanish State Papers,” etc. 
Vol. I. in the Great People’s Series, 
edited by Dr. York Powell, of Oxford 
University. t2zmo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
Dr. Hume writes with all the advantages 
of the modern historical specialist, and his 
picture of the development of the Spaniard 
is a fresh and most important history of a 
great people, whose varied and sic tolbeahe 
career is one of unfailing interest. 


General Meade. 


By IsAac R. PENNYPACKER. A new 
volume in the Great Commanders Series, 
edited by General James Grant Wilson. 
With illustrations and Maps. 12mo. 
Cloth. 


A discriminating, compact, and interesting 
study of the victor of Gettysburg. A for- 
cible argument is presented to show that 
General Meade was underrated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and that he was entitled 





to the promotion given to another. 





“Bird Life.” 


Popular Edition in Colors. — - 


By Frank H, CHAPMAN, Associate,Curator of Vertebrate Mammalogy and Ornithology, 


American Museum of Natural History. 


One Vol., 12mo, Cloth, $2.00. 


With 75 full-page lithographic plates, representing 100 birds in their natural colors, after 


drawings by ERNEst SETON THOMPSON. 


A classic book, exquisitely illustrated, brought within the reach of all bird-lovers; only $2.00. 





D. APPLETON @ 


C Publishers, 72 Fifth Ave., 
* NEW YORK. 








The Vital Question 


of Life Insurance is before every man who is at the head of a family or 
has others dependent upon him. A consideration of the policies issued by 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


will convince you of their unvarying lib- 
erality, their moderate cost, their satis- 
factory returns, and their absolutesafety. 


Write for information. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J 





















THE / 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


We have hundreds of Upright Pianos returned from 
fenting by persons moving which must be disposed of at once 
as we cannot make room for them in our salesrooms. These 
pianos include Steinways, Knabes, Fischers, Sterlings and other 
wellknown makes. Many of them cannot be distinguished 
from new, yet all are offered at an enormous discoynt from 
prices when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy terms 
of payment to reliable persons, It would probably cost about 
$5 for freight to have one of these pianos shipped to you. New 
large size mahogany pianos, with mandolin attachment, $175, 
sent anywhere on easy p —_ Write at once for complete 
list and full particulars. You can make a great saving by secur- 
ing your piano from us. Every piano warranted exactly as rep- 
resented. LYON & HEALY, 46 Adams St., Chicago. 


The World’s Largest Music House, 


7X10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
























heels anywhere on ap- 
is a iecal Reithout a cent deposit and allow 

Wdaysfreetrial: You take absolutely 
no risk in ordering from us. 


ite MOREL $10 co$ 18 
> % ~ 

Pht Mot $7 to $12 
1000 SECOND HAND WHEELS, 


all makes and models, good as new, 
to @8. Great factory cleaning sale 


88 tog 
at half factory cost. 
$ NTED in every 
town. We furnish wheel and catalogs 
to distribute. You can make $10 to 
@60 a week as our Agent. Write at 
once for catalogs and our Special (Offer. 


MEAD GYGLE CO. Dept. 86M Chicago. 


-fefp TABLETS 


FREE 


To prove their value, we will send /-ee two 25-cent 
boxes Of these tablets to any one who will agree to give 
them a fair trial, and who will after using them, if bene= 

, send us fifty cents in payment. 

Longerlife Tablets centein all the essential ele- 
ments of the various wine and iron and sarsapa- 
tilla remedies — without the alcohol.. They are bene- 
ficial as a Spring Tonic and for all skin or organic 
troubles caused by impoverished blood. 


Price 25 cents, at all druggists or by mail. 
THE HYGIA MEDICAL needs « Newark, N. 4 








A RARE TREAT IN 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
Cen | en, Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
reakfasts, Souchongs, Congous, Assams 1 
and Ceylons from .. . ...i. 6... . cs cee cee snes 27¢ to 57¢ Ib. ; 
VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. 10c¢ to 29¢ ~~? 
The Goods are sold on their merits. NO PRESENTS. 


CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 
P. 0. Box 290 ..- 66 Church Street, New York. 


yoo STAMMER 


Write at once for our new 200-page book. 
The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering. The largest and most instruc- 

tive book of its kind ever published. 
Sent free to any aenres for 6 cents in 
stamps to cover postage. Ask also fora 
free sample copy of ‘the Phono-Meter, a 
monthly paper exclusively for persons 
who stammer. Address 


The Lewis School for Stammerers 
96 Adelaide St., Detroit, Bich. 


THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
CAN HEAR WITH THEIR EYES 


EXPRESSION READING is an improved method by 








Geo. Andrew Lewis 











OPIUM, DRINK 
HABITS permanently 
cured athome. No loss of 


HIGH-CLASS TOURS °M=ARES7o%eree ~MORPHIN 


%. Unusual Educational Advantages. University Conductors. 
Parties Limited to 20 le. 3. Costs less than othersask | time from business. No relapses. Free sample and 
ter same accomm ‘or large parties. 4. Bey —_ (in plain sealed envelope). DR. PURDY, Room 6, 
Renefits to those assisting to secure clients. WAYLOR'S (0- | Binz Bldg., Houston, Texas. 
OPERATIVE TOURS, 81 Ashland Boulevard, CHICAGO, , TLL. 
[ MENTAL Can You Crack ’Em ? 


EUROPEAN TOURS. A book of 100 catch problems. Real 




















le Mailed f 10 ts 
a Ses" haere Ret Gants || NUTS. | Saks cies YY 5. thee 
a . es. . Stree —Just ofr. 
Py . + Terms Pag we Conducted b: me t KNOTS. Gin you untie’em?! 10 cts, 
wi DR. & MRS. H. 8. PAINE; Glens Falls, N.Y. ake (eens. x : 
. BUFF ‘ 0. 
- Belnea for Siafcld, wua.. |PAN- & site. Permanent club dining. ROOMS 
H.H Write at once. F, 432Crescent Ave. 


which the deaf may learn to understand conversation. Not 
like the ordinary lip reading ; simpler, quicker, and more 
effective. instruction personal and by correspondence 
| Widely approved and uniformly successful. The only 

racticable method for teaching by correspondence, Write 
le booklet D_fects of speech in children or adults cured. 
WARREN SCHOOL OF ARTICULATION AND EXPRESSION READING, 

124 Eust 25th Street, New York City. 


[2 TAKE BOYS TO EUROPE 


in’summer vacations ; college or preparatory ; pleasure 
and study ; number limited ; everything first-class T 


B, WiLtso.s, ‘M.A., 573 George St., New Haven, Conn. 











The Morley Ear-drum 


makes up for all deficiencies of the 
impai natural ear. Entirely dif- 
ferent from any other. No wire, 
rubber, metal nor glass. Invisible, 
comfortable, safe. Adjusted by 
any one. 

Write for book deseribing and 

illustrating the Morley 
Ear-drum, pag 


THE MORLEY CO., Departm 











tR 
N. E. Cor. 16th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 
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“Modern Eloquence” 


In making this the first announcement of ‘‘ Modern Eloquence,” the 
pe believe that they are presenting a work of premier importance. 
t is a work on oratory, but it traverses entirely new fields. For the first 
time, the best After Dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, and Anecdotes of 
the most brilliant men of the present day (the past fifty years) have been 
gathered together. 

A work on oratory has meant heretofore a musty collection of time-worn 
speeches, some of them good, but all of them to be found in divers similar 
collections. The present library is as different from these as its distinguished 
Editor-in-Chief is different from other men. Former Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed has brilliantly consummated this striking piece of work, and now that 
he, with the aid of an able staff, has practically completed it, the publishers 
venture, for the first time, to offer it to the public. 


™- ee ® & 


Four Great Departments 


“MODERN ELOQUENCE” is a library of After-Dinner Speeches, Lec. 
tures, Occasional Addresses, and Anecdotes, embracing the worthiest exam- 
ples of these four classes of speechmaking. The work has no political, 
religious, or partisan tone—it stands for naught save its title, ‘‘ Modern 
Eloquence.” That no other work of such nature or along such lines has ever 
been attempted is evinced by the fact that it cannot be duplicated in the 
largest library—since it is the product of a hundred libraries and a hundred 
skilled editorial workers. 


After-Dinner Speeches 


After-dinner speeches represent the best thought and most careful preparation of 
the speakers. At the annual dinners of such organizations as the New England Society 
or the Holland Society the most brilliant speakers are selected to respond to toasts. 
Henry W. Grady’s most famous utterances were post-prandial. Charles Dickens is 
almost as famous an after-dinner speaker in England as he is a novelist. Joseph H. 
Choate, Mark Twain and Chauncey M. Depew have established international reputations 
in this special field. In preparing this section, the editors were astonished at the wealth 
of valuable material lying forgotten or dormant—for no other general collection was 
extant. 


Lectures 


A lecture is revamped, twisted and kneaded by frequent repetition till it becomes a 
model of eloquence. Many of the noblest flights of oratory must be credited to the 
lecturers of this and other countries. A lecture may be biographical or critical ; it may 
deal with art, science or literature ; it may abound in wit, humor and pathos—for such 
is the elastic nature of this class of oratory. The present collection embraces the finest 
specimens of every kind of lecture. 


Occasional Addresses 


This department includes Literary, Scientific and Commemorative Addresses and 
Eulogies. Technical subjects were avoided. The editorial committee have aimed to 
give only those speeches that would ‘‘ read well’’ or be attractive from charm of style 
or force of thought. Comparatively recent as is the history of America, its literature is 
already teeming with noteworthy examples. The patriotic American as well as the 
litterateur will be surprised and delighted with this department of the Library. 


Anecdotes 


For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy chair at home—for the study of style 
that has electrified brilliant assemblages—for the entertainment derived from casual 
reading—this work will commend itself. And for the man desirous of becoming a pub- 
lic speaker, or for him who is called upon at short notice to respond to a toast, ‘‘ Modern 
Eloquence” will prove an ever-present helper. To such persons the last section will 
especially commend itself ; it includes several hundred pages of anecdotes, reminis- 
cences and repartee. A well-timed story is often the salvation of a speech; and here 
they may be found in widest possible variety—and of the highest possible quality. 


Speeches Are Given in Full 


The Library as a whole is not a collection of excerpts and mutilations. The con- 
stant effort has been to procure the most authentic text (from the speaker himself, if pos- 
sible) and to present it in its entirety. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE AND ART FEATURES 


“MODERN ELOQUENCE” is embellished with many full- 
Page portraits of speakers represented, and beautiful color plates of 
scenes and paintings. This feature will be found especially pleasing. 


The UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 


78 Fifth Avenue ~“~ %* %* % New York 
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THOMAS B. REED 


Editor-in-Chief 


ASSOCIATES 


JUSTIN McCARTHY GEORGE McLEAN HARPER 
ALBERTELLERYBERGH ROSSITER JOHNSON 
EDWARD EVERETT HALE JOHN B. GORDON 
and several others 
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PARTIAL LIST OF 
SPEAKERS 


After-Dinner Speeches 


JOSEPH H. CHOATE HENRY VAN DYKE 
LORD BEACONSFIELD WILLIAM M. EVARTS 
SAMUEL L. CLEMENS HENRY W. GRADY 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS HENRY IRVING 
CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW HORACE PORTER 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL CHARLES DICKENS 
Lectures 
LOUIS AGASSIZ JOHN B. GOUGH 
** ARTEMUS WARD”’ ROBT. G. INGERSOLL 
ROBERT J. BURDETTE CHARLES KINGSLEY 
ROBERT COLLYER ANDREW LANG 
MARION CRAWFORD ** JOSH BILLINGS ”’ 


JOHN B. GORDON 


** TAN MACLAREN ”’ 


Occasional Addresses 
LYMAN ABBOTT 
ARTHUR J, BALFOUR JOHN J. INGALL 
JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN SIR JOHN LUBBOCK 
HENRY CLAY 
EDWARD EVERETT E. C. STEDMAN 
WILLIAM E.GLADSTONE DANIEL WEBSTE 


CHAMP CLARK 
JOHN M. ALLEN 


NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS 


“1K MARVEL” 


Anecdotes 
J. P. DOALIVER 
“*ELI PERKINS ”’ 











Send this Inquiry Coupon for a free, 
handsome Booklet and full 


details 


about this most re- 


markable Library of Ora 


tory yet published. 
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INQUIRY 
COUPON. 


The Vniversity Society, 
78 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen—Please send me 












(without cost) Booklet and further 


particulars about “Modern Elo- 


quence;"’ also your “Special Before 
Publication Offer.” 
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UNPURIFIED WATER ‘iii. 2:0 to poopie snnuaily. Causes 00,000 


cases of Dyspepsia, Stomach and Bowel troubles, Kidney and Bladder diseases, 
Piles, Constipation, all kinds of Fevers—Typhoid, Yellow, Lung and Malaria; 
also Rheumatism. Female ills, Blood diseases, etc. Investigate, and you'll find 
SAFETY LIES ONLY IN DISTILLATION of all drinking water, 
before using. Boiling or filtering are merely subterfuges of no value. When 
> a Chemist wants Absolutely Pure Water, he obtains it only by distillation. 

EVERY FAMILY can now, without extra expense or Me gpewen gant their 
drinking water by distillation—making it absolutely safe and pure, re- 
moving all impurities, germs of disease, Lime and other health-wrecking min- 
erals by using the 


“PURITAN” “tromttic’ WATER STILL 


A new remarkable device, invented by a genius of Cincinnati, O. Entirely 
different and far superior to any filter. Simply set it over your cook stove, 
f& gasoline or gas stove and fill with any kind of water—it does the rest—Fur- 
nishes Plenty of Pure Distilled Drinking Water for family use, 
clear as crystal, soft, sparkling; aerates it, making it delicious to the taste. 
- Try it 10 days and you'll be astonished at the improvement in your health, feel- 
ings and eK Ty Thousands of prominent people testify to its marvelous power over disease. 
ISTILLED is the only safe water for families, infants, children, invalids, athletes—Endorsed 
by mat eee and the famous Ralston Health Club (11,000,000 members)—used exclusively 
in the U. 8S. Navy. Invaluable for Tourists, Surgeons and all Ralstonites. It is Nature’s own medi- 
cine, and has cured thousands of hopeless cases. ALL OUR READERS should have one of these 
Remarkable Stills. They are well and durably made to last for years. Ready for use when received. 
Style No. 7, Price, $5.00; Style No. 9, 88.00. Sent anywhere with Plain Directions upon receipt 
of Money Order, Draft, Check or Registered Letter. Money refanded after 10 days use if not just 
as represented. You'll be delighted. We are reliable, old firm. Capital, $100,000.00. Ship promptly. 


WRITE TODAY 22s DEE |, AGENTS AND SALERMEN WANTED. MEN AND WOME. 


22,000 already sold. Customers delighted. Write us quick. 
Harrison Mfg. Co.. 438 Harrison B’ld’g, Cincinnati, ©, 





























9 MARINE AND STATIONARY GAS ANE 
GASOLINE ENGINES AND LAUNCHES 


All the largest and fastest gas-propelled 
yachts on the Great Lakes are equipped 
with SINTZ Gas Engines. Send for Catalog. 


SINTZ GAS- ENGINE CO., 
P. 0. Drawer 96; Grand Rapids, Mich. 


































**AN EXCELLENT BOOK.’’—Zion's Herald, Boston. 
‘“*CONTAINS MUCH TRUTH.’’—Religious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio. 
‘‘IT IS FULL OF INSPIRING THOUGHTS.”’—Prof. John Fiske, Harvard University 


Spiritual Knowing, * Bible Sunshine 


THE SPIRITUAL GOSPEL OF JESUS THE CHRIST 
By Theodore F. Seward 


Author of ‘* The School of Life,’ ‘‘ Heaven Every Day,’’ ‘‘ Don’t Worry : or, the Scientific Law of Happiness.” 


“The phrase ‘Spiritual Knowing’ is the keynote of thought and life in the twentieth century,” says 
the author of this book. The American people, he claims, are unconsciously dividing themselves into 
two classes—those whose ideal is ‘‘ the strenuous life” of vigor, energy, activity, dominion, and material 
prosperity, and those whose ideal is the spiritual life with the human will surrendered to the supreme 
Eternal Will. To apply the law of spiritual knowing to the varied experiences of life, and to the inter- 


This is the most effective 


retation of the Sacred seek Bey is the purpose of Mr. Seward’s new book. 


nterpretation yer present 


of the religious ideas and impulses that are finding expression in the vari- 


ous movements known as Christian Science, Divine Healing, and Mental Healing. 


Warmly Commended Even by Those W 


“The book is full of Mr. Seward’s characteristic 
spiritual thought, joyous faith, and triumphant 
optimism. His ne ye of the Gospel makes it 
indeed ‘good news.* I doubt not that many a sad 
soul will be brightened by this ‘ Bible Sunshine.’ *"— 
Philip 8. Moxom, D.D., Springfield, Mass. 


‘“‘A stimulating protest against the everyday. 
materialistic view of life, and a strong plea for the 
view that regards the spiritual life as the only and 
absolute life.’"— The Baptist Union, Chicago, III. 


“The book contains much truth.’’°—The Relig- 
ious Telescope, Dayton, Ohio 





12MO, CLOTH. 


ho do not Fully Agree with the Author. 


** The author deals well witb the various questions 
connected with human pain and sorrow and mat- 
ters of national history as related to God’s govern- 
ment of the world. It is an excellent book.’’—Zion’s 
Herald, Boston, Mass. 


It is full of inspiring thoughts.”—Prof. John 
Fiske, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


“This is a bright and attractive presentation of 
the subject. Every page attests his sincerity and 
love for all mankind.”—Charles Carroll Bonney, 
LL.D., Chicago, Ill. 


PRICE, $1.00. 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 














INSPIRATIONS TO MANHOOD IN 
THE 20TH CENTURY 


Twentieth Century Knighthood 


By LOVIS ALBERT BANKS, D.D. 


The principles of ancient chivalry and. knight- 
hood are applied to modern conditions. 


The Literary World, Boston: ‘Ten short 
practical appeals to the young men of the time 
to carry into modern life the instincts and prin- 
ciples which made chivalry what it was in the 
middle ages, with especial emphasis on sexual 
purity, temperance, and reverence for women.” 





12mo, Cloth. Price, 75 cents 








Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Pl.,N. Y. | 
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BIND YOUR _ DIGESTS 


With the convenient and handsome 


Literary Digest Sett- Binder 


It will hold an entire volume of Tue Literary 
Dicesr. It is finished in black with ornamental 
design. The covers bear the title, “ THe Literary 
Dicesr,’’ stamped in gold. It preserves a file of 
Tue Literary DiGest in easily accessible form for 
ready reference. Price, 75 cents postpaid. 








Covers for Binders’ Use 


Take them to any book-binder with your file and he 
will bind up an entire volume of Tue Literary 
DiGest in neat book form. Price, 50 Cents Each. 

We will bind your Digests for $1.00 per volume, 
carriage charges paid one way. 


Funk & Wagnalis Co , Fubs., 30 Lafayette Pi., N, Y, 
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30,000 CHOICE QUOTATIONS 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate:—‘“I have always 
found it the most complete and useful book of 
the kind ever published.” 


General Stewurt L. Woodford :—‘*Useful and 
valuable. It has been to me a practical help.” 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF 
PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


Thirty Thousand Choice Quotations with 
Eighty-six Thousand lines of Concordance. 
Proverbs from the French, German, 
and other modern foreign languages, 
each followed by its English transla- 
tion. Also a full list of Latin law terms 
and their translations. By J. K. Hoyt. 
Hon. A. 8S. Hewitt:—‘*The work, always 
indispensable to the scholar and the author, 


appears to me to be incapable of further im- 
provement.”’ 


Cover Design by George Wharton Ed- 
wards. 8vo, 1205 pp. Prices (All Net): 
Buckram, #6.00; Law Sheep, $8.00; Half 

Morocce, %10.00; Full Morocco, $12.00, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 























BOOKS OF IMPORTANCE TO 













Its object is to establish the fact of an uncon- 
scious mind in man, and totrace in brief some 
of its powers and the various ways in which 
they are exhibited. The work seeks to show 
that this mind is the seat of character and of 
conscience and spirit-life ; the source of con- 
duct, of instinct, of tact, and the thousand 
qualities that make us what weare ; thehome 
of memory, the ultimate governor and ruler 
of all actions and functions of the body, and 
in every way a most important factor in our 
psychical and physical life. By ALBerT T. 
ScHoFIELD, M.D., M.R.S. §vo, cloth, 451 pp. 
$2.00: 

J. A. Hagemann, M.D., Pittsburg, Pa: 
“It contains the summum bonum in psycholo- 
gical iiterature up to date. The student will 
find in it a résumé of the writings of the fore- 
most psychologists, and the educator will be the 


better equipped for having perused it. It should 
find a place in every modern library.” 


Handbook of Medical 
Gymnastics 


The principles and application of Swedish 
gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, with 
descriptions of many cases of illness helped 
or cured by gymnastic treatment. This book 
has been adopted as a text-book at most of 
the colleges for physical training and medical 
gymnastics in England and America. By 
ANDERS Wipe, M.D. 8vo, cloth, 382pp. Tlus- 
trated. $3.00. 


Health Culture, New York: ‘‘Dr. Wide’s 
work should be in the library of every physi- 
cian and in the hands of every layman who 
desires to develop himself toward physical 
perfection.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















F the Se d 

GEMS OF © & fiir Writings of Thos. 
ILLUSTRATION Guthrie, D.D. Arranged 
under the subjects they il- 

| lustrate. A suggestive book for ministers. Price $1.25. 
| Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., New York. 








WANTE D— Active. educated men 


to represent us; weekly 
| salary or guarantee paid. In replying give age 
|and references. DODD, MEAD & COM- 
| PANY, New York City. 
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A lawyer in Chicago, 
Ill., writes: 

“At intervals I have had 
very distressing attacks of 
this disorder. At the sug- 
gestion of a friend, my 
physician prescribed Tar- 
tarlithine. The recovery 
was rapid, and it is the only 


remedy I can find that does 
not interfere with my di- 
gestion.” 


Send for our Free Pamphlet, tell- 
ing you how to cure Rheumatism. 
Tartarlithine is sold by all druggists, or will 

be sent post-paid by mail. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 











RALPH 
MARLOWE 


By DR. JAMES BALL NAYLOR. 








“T read ‘RALPH MARLOWE’ with 
much interest. The plot is well con- 
ceived. The atmosphere of a country 
town is admirably reproduced; and 
the characters of the hero and the 
old doctor are fine. There is g0od 
work in the book. I hope that 
‘RALPH MARLOWE’S' success will 
encourage the author to further 
writing of novels.” 

—Margaret E. Sangster. 











Beautiful Red Cloth Binding, Gold Let- 
tered, (2mo,- - - - - $1.50 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES. 


THE SAALFIELD PUBLISHING CO, 


AKRON, OHIO. 





SOLE AGEMTS FCP THE TARTAR LITHINE CO.» 
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Oberlin College. 


Indispensable to 


Beacon Lights 


of History By Dr. John Lord 








“ A stimulating historian.’’ -Jonn Fiske. 
“*T would have Lord s ‘ Beacon Lights’ if I had to go without my dinner.’’— 


qa —~. = 
—_S> == 
YY SS ~  BrsHor Joun P. Newman. 
Ui \\ \\ ‘all “ Fascinating, instructive, inspiring.’—Joun Henry Barrows, President 
| 


‘* It is read as eagerly as a work of fiction, and at the same time is absolutely 
authentic,’’—F, W. Gunsau.us, D.D. 

“The clearest statement of the greatest men and epochs that have made our 
civilization.’’— Prof. S. D. Fess, Ohio Normal College. 


inisters Send for special April offer to Digest Readers. 








FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 47 Tenth Street, NEW YORK 














“We Were Not Disturbed All Night.” 


Parents tell us this who have vaporized Cresolene 
for their children with Whooping Cough or Croup. 
The record of twenty years shows the great curative 
and preventative power of Cresolene tor Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Measles, Catarrh, Coughs, Scarlet Fever, 
and other contagious diseases. Recent tests made at 
the Yale Pathological Laboratory proves that vapor- 
ized Cresolene kills the germs of diphtheria. Send for 
oe ive booklet with testimonials, Sold by all 
druggists, 


Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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at home or traveling. Let us start you. Our 
agents made over $30,000 lastt wo months sup- 
plying the enormous de- 
mand for the Famous 

BathCabinet. 


inson 
75,000 sold this yearby 
agents. $100.00 Re- 
ward for any. case of 
Rheumatism that can’t 





DOMINION LINE toZUROPE 


Boston, Queenstown, Liverpool 


Fast Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers 
crossing the Atlantic under 7 days. 


. “COMMONWEALTH” (new) 13,000 Tons 


88. ‘New ENGLAND,” 10 600 Tons 
8.8. “‘ CaNnaDA,”’ 9,000 Tons 


RS nee mts ‘Portland, Queenstown, Liverpool 
$25 to $40 fotnwue: | Aone i 


Unexeelled service. Moderate rates 


m For rates, sailings, & illustrated folder address Oto 


DOMINION LINE 
77 State St., Boston. 
1123 Broadway, N. Y. 
69 Dearborn 8t., Chicago. _— 
Guarantee Loan Bdg. Minneapolis 
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if you’ve a Bachelor’s But- 
ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
whether you lose a suspen- 
der button or not. Slip it 
on; push down the lever; it 
holds like grim death. Ry 
mail, 10 cts. Catalogue of 
novelties made with Wash- 
burne fasteners, free on 
request. 
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‘zg in Europe 


Personally Conducted 


“One Series of Happy Hours” 






Austria, Holland, 


Al Expense is included in the price of the 
tour. There will be no extra charge for meals, 
traveling fees, or fee for visiting sights mentioned ; no fees 
at hotels, no fees for porters, no tips, no transfer expenses. 
Carriage rides are included in the various cities wherever 
mentioned in the program, and the numerous incidental 
expenses which are constantly occurring are foreseen and 
included in the program. ‘The services of experienced 
conductors and business managers are also included. 


GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, 
POMPEI, ROME, 
FLORENCE, BOLOGNA, 
VENICE, MILAN, 
BELLAGIO, 


ITALIAN LAKES, 
CONSTANCE, 
FALLS OF THE RHINE, GENEVA, MUNICH, 
LUCERNE, THE RIGHI, ZURICH, BRUNIG PASS, 
INTERLAKEN, BALE, STRASSBURG, 


GRINDELWALD, 


VIENNA, DRESDEN, 


Miss Ella F. Keyes, Fall River, Mass., writes: “I am perfectly willing 
for you to publish my opinion, in regard to the tour of 1900, as given in my 
letter to you (see THE LITERARY DicEsT of March 23) and will further add to 
what I have already said, that I have traveled quite a little throughout the 
United States, have been connected with ten different excursion parties, and 
think your party of 1900, composed of readers of ‘Tage LirERARY D1GEsr,’ 
the very pleasantest and most congenial one it ever has been my pleasure to 

: 3 GA eRe RS ae be with, and hope I 
| shall have the pleas- 
ure of enjoying an- 
other at some future 
time.”’ 

Mrs.W.W. Allen, 
2 West 8&th St., New 
York City, writes: 
“It wasinevery way 
a most complete and 
enjoyable trip, and 
entirely free from all 
care and responsi- 
bility. Ican heartily 
endorse all arrange- 
ments made by 
; Henry Gaze & Sons, 
which areso faithfully carried out.” 


* i 
Lane Fa, 
; 










is 
A Summer's Tour 
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AN IDEAL TRIP FOR A CONGENIAL PARTY 
OF ‘“‘ LITERARY DIGEST ’’ READERS 





SEND TO-DAY FOR PROGRAM 











A delightful tour for the summer of 1Igo1, starting June 15 on the North German Lloyd 
Steamship “ Trave,”’ Mediterranean service, and affording an opportunity for persons who have 
visited the Old World to take a different route under the most favorable conditions, and offering 
to those who have never been abroad an ideal trip under personal escort. 
limited to LITERARY DiGEst readers and their friends, thus ensuring the very best and most 
congenial personnel for the party: 
party which went last year were prevented from doing so by business engagements, illness, etc. 
" : = opportunity is one which will compensate for the disappointment then experienced. Secure membership now. 


Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, 


The party will be 


Hundreds of the readers of this paper who wished to join the 
The present 


Belgium, England. 


Bverything High Class. [Every important 
detail will be carried out in a liberal and high- 
class manner, and all things necessary to the comfort of 
| the party are anticipated, provided for, and included. 
The Atlantic steamers are high-class; the hotels selected 
are invariably good, and in many instances the very high- 
est class; the railway travel will be second-class, the almost 
universal mode of railway travel among the better classes 





SOME OF THE PLACES THAT WILL BE VISITED 


HEIDELBERG, PRAGUE, 
CHAMONIX, MONT BLANC, WIESBADEN, COLOGNE, 
THE RHINE, AMSTERDAM, STRATFORD-ON-AVON, 
THE HAGUE, ANTWERP, CHESTER, LONDON, 


73 to 87 Days. Total Inclusive Cost, $575 to $660 N 


Letters from those who traveled in our Tours last Summer 


in Europe. 


BERLIN, POTSDAM, 
BRUSSELS, WATERLOO, 


PARIS, ET¢., ETC. 





Mr. Howard E. Yarnall, Philadelphia, writes ; “ Our summer tour was 
a complete success, the itinerary having been carried out in every detail ; 
the party never missing a train at any point. Much of the pleasure of the 
party was due to the efficient conductors furnished by Henry Gaze & Sons, 
and to the personal oversight and untiring energy of those in charge to see 
that all were as comfortable as possible. I can cheerfully recommend to 
any one contemplating a sight-seeing trip, who wishes to see the most In a 
short time and be relieved of the cares of baggage and the many inconven- 
iences of traveling abroad, to join one of your parties.” 





Sign and Send this Inquiry Blank Now 


HENRY GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen :— Please send me full particulars and descriptive 
matter concerning the LITERARY DIGEST EUROPEAAN 
TOUR for rgoz. 
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HENRY GAZE S& SONS, 113 Broadway, 


R. H. CRUNDEN, LL.D., General Manager. 





State .. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PRICE.—Per year, in advance, $3.00; four months, on trial, $1.00; single 
copies, 1o cents. 

RECEIPT and credit of payment is shown in about two weeks by the date 
on the address label attached to each paper. 

POST-OFFICE ADDRESS.—Instructions concerning renewal, discontinu- 
ance, or change of address should be sent two weeks prior to the date 
they are to go into effect. The exact post-office address to which we 
are directing paper at time of writing must always be given. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—We find that a large majority of our subscribers 
prefer not to have their subscriptions interrupted and their files 
broken in case they fail to remit before expiration. It is therefore 
assumed, unless notification to discontinue is received, that the sub- 
scriber wishes no interruption in his series. Notification to discon- 
tinue at expiration can be sent in at any time during the year. 

PRESENTATION COPIES.—Many persons subscribe for friends, intending 
that the paper shall stop at the end of the vear. If instructions are 
given to this effect, they will receive attention at the proper time. 








: TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


CUBA’S REJECTION OF OUR TERMS. 


HE delay of more than a month by the Cuban Constitutional 
Convention before taking definite action on the “Platt 
Amendment,” in which Congress formulated the terms on which 
we are willing to withdraw our troops from the island, led many 
papers to think that the Cubans were gradually coming around 
to accept it; but on the r2th, when the question came to vote, 
acceptance of the amendment was voted down, 18 to1o0, It will 
be remembered that as soon as our terms were communicated to 
the convention it adopted a resolution declaring that no power 
should obtain, ‘for military or naval purposes, or in any other 
manner, any foothold or authority or right over any portion of 
Cuba”; and again, about two weeks ago, in secret session, the 
convention voted down several resolutions looking toward the 
acceptance of the demands of Congress. On the 13th the con- 
vention adopted a resolution to the effect that their unfavorable 
action of the day before was not a final rejection of the Platt 
amendment; but the Havana papers and the American papers 
take these votes as showing that the attitude of the convention 
is at present decidedly adverse to our demands. It is believed 
that the Cubans will send a commission to Washington to try to 
get better terms, altho the Platt amendment does not give the 
President the power to grant any terms other than those enumer- 
ated therein. 

The “Platt amendment” (an amendment to the army appro- 
priation bill) authorized the President “to leave the government 
and control of the island of Cuba to its people” as soon as they 
shall incorporate in their constitution, or add to it, measures pro- 
viding against foreign complications and aggressions on Cuban 
territory, and permitting the United States to “exercise the right 
to intervene for the preservation of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, 
property, and individual liberty, and for discharging the obliga- 
tions with respect to Cuba imposed by the Treaty of Paris on the 
United States now to be assumed and undertaken by the Gov- 


ernment of Cuba.” It was further required that the Cubans must 
agree ‘that the Isle of Pines shall be omitted from the proposed 
constitutional boundaries of Cuba, the title thereto left to future 
adjustment by treaty”; and “that to enable the United States 
to maintain the independence of Cuba, and to protect the peeple 
thereof, as well as for its own defense, the Government of Cuba 
will sell or lease to the United States lands necessary for coaling 
or naval stations at certain specified points, to be agreed upon 
with the President of the United States.” The Havana corre- 
spondent of the Boston 7ranscript says: “The chief objection 
made is to the specific recognition of the right of the United 
States to intervene. This, it is contended, would make Cuba a 
dependency.” 

Many of the American papers, however, insist that our terms 
must be accepted, for Cuba’s sake as well as our own. “Cuba 
is and will be a separate, free nation,” says the Chicago /’vst 
(Ind. Rep.), “but for the present and some time to come her 
freedom, stability, peace, and integrity must be protected and 
guaranteed by the United States.” The Kansas City Journal 
(Rep.), too, believes that the Cubans “must be assisted in get- 
ting started right”; and it says that ‘the great nation that has 
given them liberty is their natural and proper guardian and will 
see to it that they make no organic mistake at this critical stage 
in their history. It has the right to do so, and, furthermore, it 
has the power. The vote of the constitutional convention can not 
be regarded as a finality by any means.” Indeed, declares the 
Baltimore //era/d (Ind.), “the entire attitude of this country 
toward the Cubans has been one of unprecedented generosity,” 
while “the attitude of the native politicians toward us has been 
of almost unceasing abuse, which we have borne with a surpri- 
sing meekness.” Despite this Cuban attitude, it seems to the 
Washington Post (Ind.) that “the whole civilized world is justi- 
fied in looking to the United States for a régime of law and order 
in Cuba,” and the Chicago Journa/ (Rep.) declares that if Cuba 
is cut adrift we may expect to see some such exhibitions of mis- 
government as are now seen in some of the South American 
republics. The Philadelphia /rguirer (Rep.) believes that the 


convention is “almost exclusively” composed of “military ad- 


* who “have it in mind to 
do any number of things which it would be highly inexpedient 
and improper to permit,” and so they resent interference from 
our Government. The Baltimore American (Rep.) declares that 


the convention ought to be dissolved and a new election ordered. 


venturers ” and “scheming politicians’ 


“That we have apparently succeeded in earning ‘the hate of 
those we succor,’ instead of their gratitude, says the Minneapo- 
lis 7rzbune (Rep.), “‘is not surprising, in view of the traits which 
the Cuban swashbuckling element have developed in the last two 
years.” The Kansas City Star (Ind.) and the New York Press 
(Rep.) believe that while our demands are reasonable they were 
framed and presented in a way that wounded the Cubans’ na- 
tional pride; but the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) points out that 
the aim of the Platt amendment is not to limit the independence 
of the new republic, but to guarantee and safeguard it. The 
New York 7imes (Ind.) suggests that “an epistle from Agui- 
naldo to the Cubans on the folly of being fooled by the anti-im- 
perialist press of the United States would do much good in the 
island.” Says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.) : 


“If the recent rejection stands, then the matter will be deferred 
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until next December, the American military régime continuing 
asnow. The Cubans would do well to bear in mind, too, that 
the terms which will be formulated next winter, if any new terms 
have to be framed, are likely to be less favorable to Cuba than 
those which have been rejected. Cuba’s course is likely to have 
just this sort of an effect on the United States. There are cer- 
tain conditions which Cuba, as the price of her liberation from 
Spain by the United States, must agree to, and these will grow 
harder instead of easier by antagonism and postponement.” 


But the Cubans are not without American newspaper support 
in their action. “The constitutional convention did right when 
it rejected the Platt amendment,” declares the Philadelphia 
Ledger (Ind. Rep.), for “if it is to give us such privileges as are 
claimed, it should 
be allowed to give 


(plana them of its own 


om att free will or as the 





result of negotia- 
tions in which it 
has a voice.” The 
Philadelphia 7imes 
ee oe (Dem.) says: “The 
Cuban policy of 
the Administration 
has been one series 
of disastrous blun- 
ders, and this at- 
tempt to compel 
what might easily 
have been won by 
friendliness and 
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‘ ax ‘ much more 
“T wish the Americans would get out.” nave : 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. at stake in the 


matter morally 
than materially, and the Springfield Repud/ican (Ind.) thinks 
that the power of intervention the Platt amendment would 
give to the Fresident would confer upon him ‘“‘a function 
which he never before, in the history of the republic, has ex- 
ercised or been supposed to possess,” and “the meaning is that 
a system of suzerainty through the President is to be built 
up under which the American empire can be indefinitely ex- 
tended without even bringing foreign territory formally under 
the American flag.” The Hartford 7zmes (Ind. Dem.) similarly 
says that “what the originators of the Platt scheme desire is to 
make of Cuba, not a State or a territory, but a ‘crown colony,’ 
and if the Supreme Court gives a decision favorable to the ideas 
of the Administration, that scheme will be carried out.” The 
Charleston News and Courier (Dem.) remarks that “the excuse 
for holding on, that the Cubans are ‘not yet fit for self-govern- 
ment,’ will serve as well as another.” The Philadelphia Record 
(Ind. Dem.) believes that “‘the only use for a strong detachment 
of federal troops on the island under the existing administrative 
scheme would be as an aid in the coercion of unwilling represen- 
tative delegates who dream of insular independence”; and the 
Baltimore Sv (Ind.) thinks that “the time is fast approaching 
when our diplomacy will take rank with that of Russia.” 
La Lucha, Havana, remarking upon American kindness in 
teaching the Cubans the way in which they should go, says: 


“True refinement, gentleness, erudition, and the spirit of 
Christ are supposed to be inherent attributes of all persons who 
can call themselves‘American.’ At least, we presume that such 
is the case, basing our calculations upon the unquestionable dec- 
larations of the persons most concerned, which, like eulogies to 
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be found on the label of a bottle of patent medicine, must cer- 
tainly be true. 

“Cubans, aceording to many Americans, are utterly unfit for 
recognition among civilized races. They are ignorant, unedu- 
cated, savage, ungrateful brutes. ‘They are not fit to own terri- 
tory, so must give it over to Americans who need it. They are 
not competent to govern themselves, so the Ameriean army must 
handle their affairs for them. 

“Some day after enjoying the tutelage of American military 
wiseacres for twenty or thirty years, Cubans may hope to become 
fitted for the higher life themselves. They may even have an 
army, and go into the disinterested educational business them- 
selves. 

“Should this occur, we may expect to see Cuban army officers 
educating the untutored natives of—for instance—Bermuda, or 
Long Island. We may see Cuban first and second lieutenants 
building schools and roads for the benighted residents of New 
Jersey or Madagascar; Cuban majors building sea-walls and 
electrozoning the sewers; Cuban army doctors governing ‘de- 
servedly free and independent’ races with rich possessions which 
they are not competent to control themselves, making and ad- 
ministering laws of taxation, marriage, civil procedure, public 
financial operations, etc.” 


A report issued a few days ago by the Treasury Department 
at Washington registers the important fact that imports into 
Cuba from Europe are increasing, while those from the United 
States are decreasing. Our exports to Cuba fell off about $3, 500, - 
ooo last year, as compared with 1899, while exports from Great 
Britain and Germany to Cuba increased about $2, 500, 000. 





CONDITIONS IN PORTO RICO. 


OVERNOR ALLEN’S reports of Porto Rican progress 
have been such as to justify the assumption (expressed in 
a recent article in our pages) that the condition of the island is 
most promising. Reports from other sources, however, tend to 
give a very different impression. The leading financial and 
commercial organ of the island, the Boletin Mercanti/, of San 
Juan, recently declared: “The country is bleeding to death. 
Commerce is languishing. Agriculture is prostrate. Emigra- 
tion of workingmen is taking on alarming proportions, and dis- 
tress prevails in all parts of the island.” A San Juan despatch 
printed in the American newspapers says that nearly every town 
on the island has an empty treasury, and that Ponce is so poor 
that recently it was not able even to build a temporary hospital 
costing $500, in face of a threatened smallpox epidemic. A 
writer in the New York Sum quotes a statement made before the 
United States special commission to the effect that “there are in 
the country places real working people who dare not venture out 
of their homes, as they are completely naked” and unable to buy 
clothes. “The extreme poverty in clothing,” he says, is due to 
the fact that “farm laborers who receive their wages in checks 
good only at the plantation store could not buy clothes, as they 
were not sold in such stores.” A memorial to President McKin- 
ley, signed by 6,000 workingmen and brought to this country by 
Santiago Iglesias, of the Porto Rican Federation of Labor, con- 
tains the following statement : 

“Misery, with all its horrible consequences, is spreading in 
our homes with wonderful rapidity. It has already reached such 
an extreme that many workers are starving to death, while oth- 
ers that have not the courage to see their mothers, wives, sisters, 
and children perish by hunger, commit suicide by drowning them- 
selves in the rivers, or hanging themselves from branches of 
trees.” 

“What has followed American rule in the island to date,” 
comments the Springfield Repudlican (Ind.), “should at least 
serve to cool somewhat the arrogant self-confidence with which 
American imperialism jumped into the colonial business.’ 
“These disclosures,” adds the Washington 7izmes (Dem.), will 
perhaps surprise people who have credited official reports from 
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Porto Rico,which regularly assure us that the island is swim- 
ming on the crest of a mountainous wave of prosperity.” The 
New York Evening Post (Ind.) says: 


“The truth is that the transfer of Porto Rico from Spanish to 
American sovereignty was an operation requiring the most deli- 
cate skill, and that we went about it in rough, tho good-natured, 
carelessness. The island was densely populated. Population 
pressed hard upon subsistence, industry, agriculture, commerce, 
were all in a state of unstable equilibrium, and a push would 
send them sprawling. Our method was to give them a succes- 
sion of pushes. We tinkered the island’s tariff laws, and then 
retinkered them. We kept suffocated trade hung up for months 
not knowing what to expect. We have remodeled Porto Rican 
finances and codes of laws and taxation, No wonder that the 
nice adjustment of population to means of livelihood was broken 
up, and that widespread distress followed. We were given a 
watch to repair, and we set about it with a crowbar and sledge- 
hammer.” 


Governor Allen, when questioned at Washington regarding 
the adverse reports of Porto Rican conditions, replied that such 
reports were greatly exaggerated. About $1,250,000, he said, 
has been appropriated from the United States Treasury to the 
credit of the island, and that amount has been expended in pay- 
ing wages to men employed to build.roads, school-houses, etc. 
He admitted that it is true that many of the municipal treas- 
uries were very short of funds, but this is due to the inadequate 
system of municipal taxation and will be remedied by the new 
Hollander law. 

A hopeful picture of Porto Rican conditions is presented by the 
Rev. A. F. Beard, of New York, who went to Porto Rico as a 
representative of the American ‘Missionary Association. In his 
report in the Boston Conmgregationadist he says: 


“The education of the people is receiving the careful consider- 
ation of the authorities. Dr. Brumburgh, the commissioner of 
education, is working night and day on this pressing problem. 
At present 40,000 children are in the public schools, but 300,000 
remain as yet unprovided for. There are 800 teachers, about 
ninety of whom are from the United States. Both Spanish and 
English are taught, and the children are quick and eager to 
learn. There is no high, normal, industrial school, or college in 
the island, tho Fajardo has raised $20,o00 for a normal school. 
Sixteen school inspectors are in the saddle visiting the different 
sections of the island, and their services are much needed to keep 
the native teachers to their tasks, which sometimes they are dis- 
posed to shirk. 

“The outlook for industrial, educational, and religious quick- 
ening is encouraging. During the last two years great advances 
have been made. The people, in spite of the present disturb- 
ances, are expectant of changes for the better. The hope of that 
fair land is in the children. By their ready assimilation of 
American ideas they constitute the groundwork of a new civil 
and moral order. That such regeneration is to come is the con- 
fident expectation of those who know Porto Rico best.” 





“Something More than Wages.”—That it is not only 
ethically right, but even financially profitable, to treat employees 
with kindness and generosity seems to be the opinion of an ever- 
growing number of American employers, if one can judge from 
the plans for industrial betterment that have been recently intro- 
duced into factories in various parts of the country. “Every 
concern that has fought with its workingmen,” remarks Zhe 
American Manufacturer (Pittsburg), “has learned that it does 
not pay. It not only involves a loss of money, but in discipline, 
and leads to distrust.” Zhe Manufacturer's Record, of Balti- 
more, adds: 


“No man is big enough to succeed in making a great success 
of any large company unless he surrounds himself with good 
men and treats his employees of all grades as thinking human 
beings, entitled to proper credit and proper pay for the work. In 
olden days the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was run on the oppo- 
site basis, and you could scarcely find a man in its employ that 
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did not hate the road. Despite the good management of later 
years, it has not yet fully got over the damage of its former sys- 
tem. The magnificent success of the Pennsylvania Railroad is 
not only due to the ability of its executive officials, but to the 
unswerving devotion of its employees from the lowest to the 
highest. 

“The same thing is illustrated in the Standard Oil Company. 
The truly marvelous business ability of the men who have 
ereated that giant company has been displayed not only in the 
guiding hand of Mr. Rockefeller and his immediate associates, 
but in their keen insight in finding good men for every important 
position, and in making these men, as well as their laborers, 
take a strong personal interest in the company’s advancement. 
It has often been said that no man of ability and energy and 
correct life once employed by the late Mr. Armour need ever seek 
advancement elsewhere, because Mr. Armour was willing to pay 
the most munificent salaries for men who were worth them, and 
that every man in his employ could command from him the ut- 
most value of his services.” 





LEGAL ASPECTS OF AGUINALDO’S CAPTURE. 


HE methods employed by General Funston in the capture 

of Aguinaldo arouse exceedingly hostile criticism in the 

anti-imperialist press. The Springfield Repud/ican, for exam- 

ple, does not hesitate to avow frankly its sympathy with those 

who declare Funston’s exploit to have been “unbecoming a 
civilized military 





power or a United 
States soldier, and 
a violation of the 
accepted laws of 
war.” Inthe opin- 
ion, however, of 
Prof, Theodore S. 
Woolsey, of Yale 
University, one of 
the leading experts 
in this country on 
questions of inter- 
national law, no 
such violation of 
the rules of civil- 
ized warfare was 
committed. ‘‘The 
two acts most crit- 
icized,” he says (in 














: é AGUINALDO: “‘ Now, boys, sign this with me.” 
an article in The —Harper's Weekly. 
Outlook (New 

York), “are the disguise of the loyal native troops in Filipino 
uniforms, and smoothing the way for their access to Aguinaldo 
by false letters,” and he does not consider either of these 
acts a violation of the rules of civilized warfare, as laid down 
by The Hague Convention. This code of rules, “the latest 
and highest standard of conduct in carrying on hostilities,” for- 
bids belligerents “to kill or wound treacherously individuals be- 
longing to the hostile nation or army,” also “to make improper 
use of a flag of truce, the national flag, or the enemy’s military 
ensigns or uniforms.” But it also declares that “ruses of war 
and the employment of methods necessary to obtain information 
about the enemy and the country are allowable.” Says Profes- 
sor Woolsey: 


“The circulation of false news, concealment or fraudulent revy- 
elation of movements, putting forged despatches into an enemy's 
hands, all these are as old as war itself, and have never been 
forbidden by any rule. They are legitimate ‘ruses of war.’ But 
to break faith, that is an unpardonable sin. Lieber makes this 
distinction, § 15, when he says military necessity admits of ‘such 
deception as does not involve the breaking of good faith .. .’; 
and § 16‘admits of deception, but disclaims acts of perfidity.’ 
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Were the United States waging war with a civilized power which 
was itself governed by similar rules, General Funston would be 
properly criticized for disguising his men in enemy’s uniforms, 
but not for employing forged letters. But, as the facts are, since 
the Aguinaldo party is not a signatory of The Hague Conven- 
tion, and since the laws of war are only reciprocally binding, 
there was no obligation on the part of the United States army to 
refrain from using enemy’s uniforms for the enemy’s decep- 
tion.” 


“The so-called Filipino republic,” Professor Woolsey declares, 
“is but a body of insurgents against the sovereignty of the United 
States. . . . Not being a body recognized by international law, 
the insurgents are neither bound by the obligations nor entitled 
to the rights of such a body.” , He continues: 


“The question is thus one of ethics and policy, not of law. 
But to allow the insurgents to assassinate, to put on and off the 
military character, occasionally to kill prisoners, and to violate 
the white flag, while at the same time exacting specific observ- 
ance of the nicest rules of civilized warfare from the Americans, 
is not a question of either law or ethics, but of common sense. 

“The kind treatment of the insurgent leader after capture is 
proof that in this affair, as in others, humanity governed the 
actions of our army. Aguinaldo’s readiness to swear allegiance 
to the Government of his captors, and the great stride made in 
consequence toward pacification, are proofs that military neces- 
sity justified his capture. Contrast the good likely to flow from 
the hastening of the end of the insurrection by means of it, with 
the offense of the use of enemy’s uniforms—a stratagem illegal 
in war only with a lawful belligerent—and you have the measure 
of the justice of the criticisms of this affair,” 





A RUSSO-AMERICAN CONQUEST OF ASIA. 


N these days of sharp American newspaper criticism of Rus- 

sia, and of tariff tilts between M. de Witte and Secretary 
Gage, nothing might seem more unlikely than a Russo-American 
joining of hands for any purpose, and especially for a trade con- 
quest of Asia. But probably few people realize the extent of the 
commercial relations into which Russia and America have entered 
during recent years. ‘It may be well,” observes Mr. Alexander 
Hune Ford (in the New York /ron Age) ‘“‘not to act hastily in 
blocking the advance of the one civilized power willing and able 
to force upon the half-billion people of China a growing desire 
for the manufactures we can best supply.” Prior to the troubles 
in China, which put an almost total stop to all trade, everything, 
Mr. Ford says, pointed to a Russo-American conquest of Asia. 
Fully sixty per cent. of our exports to China were being trans- 
shipped northward to Manchuria and Siberia, while millions of 
dollars’ worth of our manufactures, ostensibly exported to Japan, 
found their way into Russia’s growing sphere of influence in 
Asia. Mr. Ford continues: 


“Russia was marching triumphantly on, making a silent ter- 
ritorial conquest with her ever-advancing railways and village 
outposts, which she first built and then brought the population 
from the far-off Black Sea district. Called upon to supply great 
quantities of machinery and building material, America followed 
where Russia led, quickly making a complete and thorough com- 
mercial conquest of the new territory. On the Transsiberian 
Railway wooden bridges were being torn down to be replaced by 
modern American steel structures, flour and canned goods flooded 
the market—everywhere the triumph was so complete that the 
Siberiats themselves petitioned the Government to close the 
doors which had been thrown so widely open to too adjacent 
yc Se 

“In Port Arthur the finest business buildings belonged to 
American firms, and the same statement applies to Vladisvostok, 
the other Pacific terminal of the Transsiberian Railway. Here, 
too, the locomotives were of American make, and tramp steamers 
were continuously unloading Yankee rolled rails and girders for 
bridges, to be carried inland for the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, while on the new $1,000,000 granite pier lay 
great mountains of American railway material destined for 
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Streytensk, from which point the Transsiberian Railway was 
being built westward from the navigable headwaters of the 
Amur. Everywhere inland American drummers and commer- 
cial agents were spreading abroad the knowledge of our supe- 
riority in finished material. During my stay, an American was 
made president of the newly established College of Oriental 
Languages, and a school established for over one hundred stu- 
dents who desired to become acquainted with the English lan- 
guage, while in America, in anticipation of the early completion 
of the great railway, James J. Hill was building the two largest 
steamships in the world, to be used in the service between the 
two Pacific terminals of the Great Northern and Transsiberian 
railways. 

“In fact, so far, Russia alone has encouraged our commercial 
conquest of Asia, and the diplomacy of the future in the far East 
must from now on lie largely between Russia and America, 
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RUSSIA’S COAT OF ARMS. 
Revised to fit her varying moods. 
—The Minneapolis Journal. 


whose interests in Asia are becoming more and more entwined 
every year, as irresistibly these two most opposite governments 
are drawn into closer commercial and political contact.” 


The possible value of the Asian market, declares the writer, 
may be faintly surmised from the fact that its wealth has en- 
riched in turn almost every country of Europe. The yellow con- 
tinent, which still cradles more than half of the human race, in 
the infancy of its commercial development conducts an annual 
trade with foreigners estimated at $2,000,000,000 in value. Mr. 
Ford goes so far as to say that the commerce of Asia “‘is worth 
controlling at almost any price, if even but for a few brief years.” 
Russia, intent at present on absorbing the sparsely settled por- 
tions of Asia, still welcomes foreign merchants in her new cities, 
but she jealously guards her right to gradually exclude all com- 
petitors as she herself evolutes from a pastoral into a manufac- 
turing nation. America, “the only nation in the world to-day 
that does not fear Russia, either as friend or foe,” is best fitted 
to supply the commercial needs of Russia’s ever-widening do- 
minion. Mr. Ford concludes: 


“Everything seems to point to a compact between Russia and 
America as inevitable. In fact, almost unconsciously it has al- 
ready, in a measure, come about; as has been shown, the inter- 
ests of Russia and America in Asia do not yet conflict, they go 
hand in hand, the one seeking a territorial, the other a commer- 
cial monopoly of the continent; the two movements are being 
made each an aid to the other. With an international treaty 
binding all nations to maintain the open door in China and the 
near East, the final forward march of the Russo-American con- 
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quest of Asia will begin, to continue until each has attained the 
summit of its ambition, by which time, perhaps, the Czar’s 
dream of perpetual peace will have become a reality, with uni- 
versal good will and free trade prevailing among the brotherhood 
of nations, if in such a millennium there is more than one na- 
tion.” 





OUR NATIONAL DRINK BILL. 


— nation’s annual bill for alcoholic liquors is estimated 

from the annual “Statistical Abstract of the United 
States,” which has just been issued. The American Grocer 
(New York) estimates the bill for the year ending June 30, 1goo, 
at $1,059, 563,787, and Zhe New Voice (Chicago) at $1,172,493,- 
445. Both seem to agree that it is over a billion dollars. As the 
Philadelphia Zzmes observes, “if the American people would 
save their annual drink bill, they could establish a new billion- 
dollar trust every year without any water in its capital.” The 
figures of 7he New Voice make the bill the largest in our his- 
tory, the year 1893 standing second with a bill of $1,079, 483,172. 
According to 7he American Grocer’s figures, the per capita 
consumption of liquor (17.68 gallons) has been outdone only 
once, in the year 1893. The New Voice presents the following 
interesting comparison between the national drink-bill and other 
large financial records: 


FIscAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1900, EXPENDITURE. 


ONES DEOOTUR OF COP CRIIIOD 6.0 5.00 :5.00:500:00950000ssc00c0008 $1, 394,483,082 
Total receipts all railways of United States (1899) ....... 1,336,096, 379 
ME HOMEIUINS COC. QUO ons cain nd iccccesscseseccessocccssices 1,172,4935445 
Public debt, less cash in Treasury...........ccccceeeeeees 1,107,711,258 
Total gold coin in Treasury, and in circulation .......... 1,034,834,444 
Value total coal production at $5 atom ... .........e.eee 863,644,585 
Value total imports, merchandise ................ceeeee0s 849,941,184 
IE TOROIE WIND GE CO CIO oon once cacocescntssevscecs 751,220,034 
Value of all horses in the country..............cceeeeeeees 603,969,442 
Value of all milch-cows in the country ...............005- 514,812,106 
Total silver coin in Treasury and circulation............. 490,104,027 
WPCA WHR BUCA) COREE OPO. co once cccsescnsicscccccccecces 357,000,000 
BR PEI GUOEE WIRE Pio o oon ncn ncics csc ccccscccccess 32395255177 
World's production of gold (1899) .........cccceeeeceeecees 306, 584,900 
Total Iaternal-TOVORGS TOCHIPES 6 .oo.ccscccccecsccsccccccces 295,327,927 
Value of oil production at ten cents a gallon............. 239,697,570 
I DI 6s oc dtcinss0eesetndesiraes 400de0008 233,164,871 
World’s production of silver (1899) .........0.eceecececeees 216,209, 100 
SD NE Rink scans cevndarncededecdedencsasnesessss 208,669,233 
Ce I OD I in 5 oc concn basses ecassseincesevece 197,281,603 
NE IE SN oi 6nn500sttcsecseesidccinsrsceccss 138,462,130 
Total subsidiary coin in Treasury and circulation...... 82,863,742 
Ne PN I BN ccs crsncaepandcdtvdesesesiicnses 90,811,167 
Total receipts all telegraph-lines. ..............sscecceeees 24,758,570 


Corn Belt (Chicago) estimates that not less than 661,554 per- 
sons are engaged in the manufacture and sale of liquor in the 
United States, or about 1 to every 116 0f the population. The 
New Orleans Picayune says of The American Grocer’s estimate 
of the national drink-bill and of the per capita consumption : 


“Enormous as is the annual drink-bill of the nation, there 
would be no objection to it if nobody got more than seventeen 
gallons a year; but when it is taken into consideration that most 
of the millions of the women and children, and many of the men, 
drink little or nothing, it will be seen what a vast quantity of it 
goes down the throats of the steady drinkers, and it is at the ex- 
pense of a billion dollars, more money than can be conceived of 
without an effort of the imagination. What vast quantities of 
the earnings of labor have been diverted from the support of 
families to be swallowed up in the vortex of drink! The amount 
of misery and crime that has resulted from that vast consump- 
tion of intoxicating liquors is beyond computation. 

‘““While prohibitive legislation is powerless to check the drink 
waste, there is growing up in the business world a force that is 
more powerful than everything else to work a reform. It is the 
fact that in many branches of business drinking men are not tol- 
erated. They can not get employment if their condition is known, 
and they are discharged from service when their habits are dis- 
covered. In other branches of business drunkards receive no 
consideration whatever, and this state of feeling is steadily 
growing, because it is enforced by the strenuous demands of 
economy and good service. The day is going to come when no 
man who allows himself to get under the influence of intoxicating 
liquors will be able to find employment in any business.” 
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VOTING QUALIFICATIONS IN THE SOUTH. 


6 Base of our Mississippi readers have called attention to the 

fact that the constitution of their State does not contain a 
“grandfather” clause, as was inadvertently stated in our issue 
for March 30. To make clear the franchise situation in the 
South, it may be desirable to state briefly the plans adopted in 
the Southern States that have laws operating to bar the bulk of 
the blacks from the polls. In Louisiana the voter must be able 
to read and write, or must own $300 worth of property assessed 
in his name, or must have been able to vote January 1, 1867, or 
be lineally descended from a person able to vote on that date. 
(The latter provision is the celebrated “‘grandfather” clause.) 
North Carolina has a similar law, omitting, however, the prop- 
erty qualification. The Georgia legislature, in November, 1899, 
defeated a like measure by an overwhelming vote. South Caro- 





























MYTHOLOGY MODERNIZED. 


The monument that is being erected in the South. 
—Zhe Colored American, Washington, D.C. 


lina now requires that a voter wishing to register must be able 
to read and write any part of the state constitution submitted 
to him, or show that he has paid taxes on property amounting to 
$300; but for several years previous to January 1, 1898, the reg- 
istration books were open to those able to understand and explain 
any article of the constitution when read to them, and those who 
registered under that provision will be entitled to vote as long as 
they live. In practical operation it was found that nearly all the 
white voters got their names upon the books, and that the great 
mass of the blacks did not. There are many more negroes than 
white people in South Carolina, and the electorate of the State 
now consists of about 90,000 white voters and about 10,000 or 12,- 
ooo black voters. In Mississippi the voter must “be able to read 
any section of the constitution of the State; or he shall be able 
to understand the same when read to him, or give a reasonable 
interpretation thereof.” One of our correspondents, Mr. Philip 
Crutcher, of Vicksburg, says: “This ‘understanding clause’ 
was undoubtedly inserted for the purpose of allowing illiterate 
white men to vote, while excluding uneducated negroes; but in 
practise it has had hardly any effect in that direction. I have no 
recent statistics on the subject, but several years ago there were 
only 300 in the entire State who registered under its provisions.” 
In Arkansas and, by the new law, in Maryland, the voter must 
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mark a ballot without party emblems or division of the candi- 
dates into party groups, and he is not allowed to take any one 
into the voting-booth with him to help him in marking his ballot, 
so that education enough to pick his favorites out of the alpha- 
betical lists will therefore be necessary. In Maryland this meas- 
ure is expected to disfranchise about 18,000 white men and 26,000 
negroes. It is expected that Alabama and Virginia will soon 
amend their franchise laws in a manner similar to some of those 
outlined above. 





A SOCIALIST VIEW OF MR. CARNEGIE’S 
GIFTS. 


FUNDAMENTAL tenet in the philosophy of the Socialist 
is his belief that the capitalist class is necessarily a robber 
class; and his appeal is based on the demand for a collectivist 
society in which the worker shall receive ‘the full product of his 
toil.” “Justice, not charity,” is the burden of his cry. It is 
therefore not surprising to find in the Socialist papers a tone of 
comment regarding Mr. Carnegie’s recent gifts that is the very 
antithesis of the sentiment expressed in most of the daily papers. 
“Mr. Carnegie has been showering millions,around with a lavish 
hand, as only those can afford to do who have not earned them,” 
remarks the New York Peof/e. It continues: 


“Mr. Carnegie probably realizes, better than any other living 
man, the urgent necessity for an endowment fund for superan- 
nuated and disabled employees. It would take many more mil- 
lions than he has given to provide relief for the thousands who 
are crippled and maimed in the task of producing the wealth 
with which Carnegie helps to build libraries, The conditions 
existing in the Carnegie steel-works are unparalleled in their 
atrocity in other similar works in the world. Carnegie’s philan- 
thropy is the result of broken bones, of bloodshed, of inhuman, 
excruciating suffering’ on the part of the workers iff the great 
steel-mills near Pittsburg. Mr.-Carnegie knows this, and may 
be it is because of that’ knowledge that he seeks to ease his con- 
science by providing a fund to.relieve those whose lives are 
wrecked ‘in his service. Whether or no, no‘act of his can miti- 
gate the injustice of the system that;makes possible such a con- 
dition of affairs as exists in the mill§that bear his name.” 


The People proceeds to quote at some length from the descrip- 
tion of the Carnegie steel-works which Mr. Charles B. Spahr, of 
the editorial staff of the New York Out/ook, embodies in his book 
on ‘America’s Working People.” Mr. Spahr’s picture of condi- 


‘tions existing among the employees of the Carnegie Steel Com- 


pany is of the darkest kind. He found the men “cheerless al- 
most to the -point of sullenness,” and the atmosphere in which 
they lived “heavy with disappointment and hopelessness.” Mr. 
Spahr speaks of the reduction of wages since the famous strike 
of 1892, the hatred of the men for the company, the absence of 
freedom even among the small merchants dependent upon the 
workers for trade, andmotes that the reabgrievances of the men 
““were the long hours, the Sunday labor, the strain under which 
they were compelled to work, and above all—or rather at the 
basis of ‘all—the want of freedom to organize. Nobody in Home- 
stead dared openly to join a trade-union. The president said, 
without reserve, that he would discharge any man for this of- 
fense.” “If all that I saw while with the managers of the Car- 
negie works might be described under the title of ‘Triumphant 
Democracy,’ ” declares Mr. Spahr, “nearly all that I saw while 
with the men might be described under the title of ‘ Feudalism 
Restored.’ ” 


“Even were the conditions other than what they are now in 
the Carnegie works,” says 7he People in comment, “the mem- 
ory of the Homestead horror, that infamy which left a dark and 
bloody stain on America’s industrial history, should be enough 
for the workers of the world to view with scorn and contempt 
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any gifts donated by Mr. Carnegie under the guise of a bene- 
factor to humanity.” It adds: 


“Let the apologists and defenders of private ownership of in- 
dustry rave over and eulogize Mr. Carnegie as they may, but 
their ravings and eulogies will effect little against the growing 
recognition of the injustice and irrationality of the system that 
exalts Mr. Carnegie and degrades his workmen. While Car- 
negie’s acts may be used as arguments against Socialism, yet the 
belief is growing that the people could operate industry in a 
manner that would degrade no one, either spiritually, mentally, 
or physically, but which would benefit all. The people are 
awakening to the rottenness of a system that murders human 
beings for an individual’s sake ; a system that demands accident 
funds to pension mutilated workmen so that one man can pose 
complacently as a benefactor before the world. ‘The people can 
not be fooled all the time. Very soon they will rise in resistless 
numbers and sweep away the system that produces misery and 
fosters hypocrisy, and with that system will go Carnegie and all 
the other sycophants whose greatness is built upon the continued 
robbery and enslavenient of the working class.” 





THE ‘“*‘STRAIGHT EDGE” COLONY. 


HE formation of cooperative colonies has been a picturesque 
feature of mundane society ever since the apostolic age, 
and probably before, but every new attempt is greeted with re- 
newed interest. It is certainly novel to find a cooperative col- 
ony in the heart of New York City, with a dozen or more men 
living in harmony and cooperation, one man making the beds, 
another scrubbing the floors, and others dusting the furniture, 
washing the dishes, or sewing on buttons that have broken from 
their moorings. To bring in the needful funds, the colony runs 
a small printing-office and a bakery, the flour and meal for the 
latter being supplied by an old Quaker miller in Old Mystic, 
Conn. From the printing-office is issued a little weekly, 7he 
Straight Edge, whose object is ‘‘the application of the teachings 
of Jesus to business and society.” The colony has prospered so 
well during the two years of its existence that it is about to start 
a branch settlement on Staten Island, where it has leased twenty 
acres of land and some farm buildings, and where the members 
will manufacture wooden novelties and raise “garden truck” for 
a vegetarian restaurant which they intend to start on Sixth Ave- 
nue. Inthe New York Evening journal Mr. Wilbur F. Cope- 
land, the leading spirit of the colony, says of the idea: 


““What is to hinder ten people from forming a cooperative com- 
monwealth to-day? ‘There is no law against it, if they want to 
doit. If you can find the ten people who want to pool their in- 
terests, and work together, the whole question is settled—for 
those ten. It is easy enough to find ten people who are willing 
to do large stunts at ‘thinking’ about it, but to get down to prac- 
tical work is a proposition that scares them nearly to death.” 


Mr. Copeland gives the constitution and by-laws of the colony 
as follows in an interview quoted in the New York Sun: 


CONSTITUTION. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even so 
to them. 

BY-LAWS. 

(1) Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

(2) In honor preferring one another. 

(3) Lay not up for yourself treasures upon earth. 

(4) Iam in the midst of you as he that serveth, 

(5s) Take heed that ye do not your righteousness before men to be seen of 
them. 

(6) Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, of good report, virtu- 
ous, praiseworthy, think on these things. 

(7) This constitution and by-laws can not be repealed or amended by any 
majority however large or respectable; but supplementary articles, con- 
sistent herewith, may be adopted from time to time when found to be ex- 
pedient. 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, commenting on the 
“Straight Edge” experiment, declares that a cooperative scheme 
of society is impracticable. It says: ““We fancy mankind will 
have to be content with the ‘competitive system’ as long as 
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mankind is, because we don’t believe human ingenuity will ever 
be able to devise any effectual evasion of the law of the survival 
of the fittest, under which man and his world live and move and 
have their being.” 





HOME RULE FOR AMERICAN CITIES. 


S ian growing tendency to limit municipal functions and to 

vest more and more power in the state authorities is stri- 
kingly exemplified in Senator Quay’s “ripper” bill and the New 
York State constabulary bill advocated by Senator Platt. In 
the eyes of many students of civic questions, our cities possess 
too little, rather than too much, home rule, and a still further 
curtailment of local jurisdiction is viewed with considerable 
apprehension. “Our law classes cities with women,” humor- 
ously observes Prof. Frank Parsons, of Boston, ‘‘as having no 
right to self-government—a fact which may be regarded as af- 
fording legal grounds for the custom of calling a city ‘she.’” 
Continuing (in his new book, “The City for the People”), he 
says: 

“A municipality has no independent initiative of its own, and 
it is the only human thing in America that hasn’t got it. The 
nation has a right of independent initiative in national affairs, 
the State in State affairs, and the individual in individual af- 
fairs; but the municipality must have Jermzssion from the leg- 
islature for everything it does....... 

“The charter of a private corporation is held to be a contract 
within the Constitution, but the charter of a public corporation is 
not. Municipal corporations are creatures of the legislature. 
They have only such powers as may be given to them by the 
legislature, which may, at its pleasure, alter, abridge, or annul 
their powers and privileges, divide them, or consolidate two or 
more of them into one without their assent, attach a condition to 
their continued existence, or abolish them completely. Imagine 
Congress passing an act to annex Rhode Island to Connecticut, 
or divide New York State, or declare that Illinois shall no longer 
be a State! Yet such an act enforced without the assent of the 
States affected would be an apt parallel to the arbitrary powers 
possessed and exercised by many of our legislatures in respect to 
cities.” 

As extreme instances of the “bondage” to which cities may 
be reduced, Professor Parsons cites Boston and Philadelphia. 
In Boston recently the city government wished to connect two 
of its public buildings with an electric wire; but its application 
to the legislature for permission was defeated owing to the oppo- 
sition of the electric companies. Boston can not run a wire be- 
tween twoof her own buildings over or under her own street! 
In 1870, the legislature of Pennsylvania arrived at the conclusion 
that Philadelphia should have a new city hall; so it passed an 
act to that effect, naming commissioners with full power in the 
matter. ‘For about a quarter of a century,” says Professor Par- 
sons, ‘the people of Philadelphia have been paying enormous 
sums, millions more than the buildings were fairly worth, for 
work they did not authorize and over which they had no control.” 
Among the worst results of present municipal dependence, he 
contends, are the following: (1) A chaotic mass of legisiation 
mighty in bulk and complexity, but weak in definite simplicity 
and uniform interpretation. (2) An eternal running to the leg- 
islature for special legislation, much of it of the most trifling 
character. (3) A lack of elasticity and spontaneity in municipal 
action. (4) A marked apathy among the people in relation to 
municipal affairs, due in part to the knowledge that their efforts 
and desires have been and are frequently thwarted and frus- 
trated at the state capital. (6) Increased facilities for political 
corruption and “boss” control in politics. 

“The real reason for the present state of municipal law,” de- 
clares Professor Parsons, “appears to be a failure of the law so 
far to embody in its philosophy, with sufficient fulness and pre- 
cision, the fundamental distinction between the functions of cit- 
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ies and towns as state agencies for enforcing state laws, and 
their functions as local business concerns.” In France the dual 
character of the municipality is clearly recognized, the mayor 
being distinctly understood to act in the double capacity of agent 
for the general government and agent for the commune. In 
Germany, too, a much larger measure of municipal home rule is 
enjoyed than in American cities. In England, while the same 
law holds respecting municipalities as in this country, parlia- 
ment has been so liberal in its provisions as to allow the widest 
extension of municipal functions. 

“A certain amount of municipal dependence is good,” says 
Professor Parsons, “ but over-dependence is evil, and the excess 
should give place to independence. . . . A limited sphere of local 
activity should be clearly marked off and deeded to local self- 
government, to belong to municipalities absolutely, to the posi- 
tive exclusion of legislative interference.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


AGUINALDO might at least be given the “racing-desk” in 7he Commoner’s 
sporting editor’s office.—7he Baltimore Herald. 


Russia is willing to allow all the other powers precedence in the matter 
of withdrawing from China.—7%e Philadelphia Ledger. 


JAPAN is evidently looking forward to the time when it will be a benevo- 
lent assimilator on its own account.—7%e Washington Star. 


IT is now suspected that the Boers secretly accumulated a large supply 
of last ditches before provoking hostilities.—7he Detroit News. 


AN earthquake shook the plaster from the walls of the royal palace at 
Constantinople, but the Sultan wasn’t touched. He never is.—7he AXansas 
City Journal. 


WHILE it has not been announced officially, it may be taken for granted 
that Aguinaldo will abandon his usual semi-monthly deaths.—7he Bailti- 
more American. 


MR. BRYAN has suggested Mr. Towne as a presidential candidate for 
1904. Mr. Bryan should confine his jokes to his funny column.—7%e Balti- 
more American. 


ECONOMIES of management effected by the tin can trust have cheapened 
production to such an extent that the organization is able to advance prices 
25 per cent.— Zhe Detroit News. 


THE samples of Chinese humor now being offered by Mr. Wu Ting Fang 
are chiefly remarkable as furnishing positive proof of the ancient civiliza- 
tion of that country.— 7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


A PHILADELPHIA doctor has writtena long article in which he argues 
that no man shouldrun. Wetrust that some one will mark the article and 
mail it to the editor of 7e Commoner.—The Baltimore American. 


COMING gracefully to the front with timely recollections of ex-President 
Harrison, the Hon. Chauncey M. Depew relates how, in 1892, General Har- 
rison placed his hand on Mr. Depew’s shoulder and declared that that 
statesman should be his Secretary of State. “And he burst into tears,” 
adds Mr. Depew. We don't doubt it a bit. The thought of Chauncey as 
head of the State Department was enough.—7%e Chicago Chronicle. 
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TROUBLE AHEAD FOR THE NEWEST TRUST. 
CHORUS OF SHOPPERS: “Don’t you dare to abolish the bargain counters!” 
—The Boston Herald. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


LETTERS AND ART. 


WAGNER, MORRIS, AND LITERARY STUDY. 


HE deep interest in the compositions of Richard Wagner— 
now one of the most striking developments of the day in 
America and in nearly every important country of Europe—is 
believed by some critics to have important literary as well as 
musical bearings. Wagner, it is pointed out, went to the great 
storehouse of literary myth to get material for his lyric treat- 
ment, to the medieval stories that had been the inspiration of 
four literatures—those of France, England, Germany, and Ice- 
land. Concerning this little-observed fact, the literary critic of 
the New York 7zmes (March 30) says: 


“The result of his employment of these tales is that the really 
serious students of his dramas are reading the old poems from 
which he took them. Thus Wagner has opened up to his dev- 














AT THE WAGNER OPERA. 


At six o’clock a beardless youth 
takes his place at the opera. 


At the end of the performance we 
find him a Barbarossa with a full- 
grown beard. 


—Humoristische Blatter. 


otees a vast and glorious field of poetry. Beginning with his 
‘Tannhiuser,’ he entered upon this field. Then came ‘ Lohen- 
grin,’ in which the legends of the swan knight and the Holy 
Grail entered his works. With ‘Tristan und Isolde’ he opened 
up the Arthurian legends and the medieval literature of France 
as well as of Germany and England, for the early troubadours 
used this story. One is immediately brought face to face with 
Chrétien de Troyes, Robert de Boron, Thomas of Brittany, and 
Gottfried of Strasburg. The works of some of these are still 
accessible, and most fascinating subjects of study they are. 

“With his ‘ Meistersinger’ Wagner brings us into contact with 
the shoemaker-poet Hans Sachs, a remarkable character, and 
the typical figure of a striking literary period. And then comes 
the huge tragedy of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen,’ which opens up 
to us the marvelous literature of the North, as well as the great 
epic of medieval Germany, the ‘Nibelungenlied.” To gather 
together the threads out of which Wagner wove this great work 
one must read not only the German epic, but also the Eddas 
and the famous Volsunga Saga. And these are poems of enor- 
mous conception and imagination. And at the end of all comes 
‘ Parsifal,’ which is founded on the legends of the Holy Grail and 
on the wonderful ‘Parzifal’ of Wolfram von Eschenbach. To 
read the poems from which Wagner drew his material is in itself 
a liberal literary education. To study them in comparison with 
the works made from them by the wizard of Baireuth is a privi- 
lege and a delight. Fortunately for students, most of the mate- 
rial is accessible in English, and as a result there is opportunity 
for making its acquaintance even by those who do not read Ger- 
man or Icelandic.” 


Another way in which Wagner touches literature has just 
been commented upon by Mr. Elbert Hubbard in his ‘Little 
Journeys to the Homes of Great Musicians: Richard Wagner.” 
Wagner had his double, Mr. Hubbard asserts, in the poet-artist- 
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reformer, William Morris. On each of these three sides of 
Morris’s temperament the great German coincided with the 
great Englishman. ‘These men,” says the writer, ‘were broth- 
ers in temperament, physique, habit of thought, and occupa- 
tion”: 

““Wagner wrote largely on the subjects of art and sociology, 
and made his appeal for the toiler in that the man should be al- 
lowed to share the joys of art by producing it. His argument is 
identical with that of William Morris; and yet the essays of 
Wagner were not translated into English until after Morris had 
written his ‘Dream of John Ball,’ and Morris did, not read Ger- 
man. Both men hark back to the time when man and nature 
were on friendly terms; when the thought, best exemplified by 
the early Greeks, of the sacredness of the human body was rec- 
ognized; when the old medieval feeling of helpful brotherhood 
yet lingered ; and the restless misery of competition and all the 
train of wo, squalor, and ugliness that civilization has brought 
were unknown. 

““Wagner's music is made up of the sounds of nature conven- 
tionalized. You hear the singing of the breeze, the song of the 
birds, the cries of animals, the rush of the storm. Wagner’s es- 
say, entitled ‘Art and Revolution,’ is twin to the lecture ‘Art 
and Socialism,’ by Morris; and in the ‘Art Work of the Future’ 
Wagner works out at length the favorite recurring theme of 
Morris; work is for the worker, and art is the expression of 
man’s joy in his work. In 1844, when Morris was ten years of 
age, Wagner wrote: ‘I compose for myself; it is just a question 
between me and my Maker. I grow as I exercise my faculties, 
and expression is a necessary form of spiritual exercise. How 
shall I live? Express what I think or feel, or what you feel? 
No, I must be honest and sincere. I must, for the need of my- 
self, live my own life, please himself, and nature has placed her 
approbation on this by supplying the greatest pleasure men ever 
know as a reward for doing good work. I hate this fast-growing 
tendency to chain men to rnachines in big factories and deprive 
them of all joy in their efforts—the plan will lead to cheap men 
and cheap products. I set my face against it and plead for the 
dignity and health of the open air, and the olden time.’ This 
sort of talk led straight to Wagner’s arrest in the streets of Dres- 
den on the charge of inciting a riot; and it was the identical 
line of argument that caused the arrest of Morris in Trafalgar 
Square, London, when he was taken struggling to the station- 
house. Wagner was exiled and Morris merely ‘cautioned,’ 
placed under police surveillance and ostracized. The difference 
in time explains the difference in punishment. A century earlier 
and both men would have forfeited their heads. 

“In all of Wagner's operas the scene is laid at a time when 
the festivals, games, and religious ceremonies were touched with 
the thought of beauty. Men were strong, plain, blunt, and hon- 
est. Affectation, finesse, pretense, and veneer were unknown. 
Art had not resolved itself into the possession of a class of idlers 
and dilettantes who hired long-haired men and fussy girls in 
Greek gowns to make pretty things for them. All worked with 
their hands, through need, and when they made things they 
worked for utility and beauty. They gave things a beautiful 
form, because men and women worked together and for each 
other. And wherever men and women worked together we find 
beauty. Men who live only with other men are never beautiful 
in their work, or speech, or lives, neither are women. But at 
this early time life was largely communal, natural, and art was 
the possession of all, because all had a share in its production. 
Observe the setting of any Wagner opera where Mr. Walter 
Damrosch has his way and get that flavor of bold, free, whole- 
some, honest beauty. And yet no stage was ever large enough 
to quite satisfy Wagner, and all the properties, if he had had his 
way, would have been works of art, thought out in detail and 
materialized for the purpose by human hands. 

“Now turn to‘The Story of the Glittering Plain,’ ‘Gertha’s 
Lovers,’ ‘News from Nowhere,’ or ‘The Hollow Land,’ by Wil- 
liam Morris, and note the same stage setting, the same majesty, 
dignity, and sense of power. Observe the great underlying 
sense of joy in life, the gladness of mere existence. A serenity 
and peace pervades the work of both of these men; they are 
mystic, fond of folk-lore and legend; they live in the open, are 
deeply religious without knowing it, have nothing to conceal, 
and are one with nature in all her moods and manifestations— 
sons of God!” 
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PUNCH’S ADVANCE SHEETS OF THE NEW 
OMAR KHAYYAM DRAMA. 


N arecent issue, we gave some comment about Mr. Stephen 
Phillips’s forthcoming dramatization of the “Iliad” and also 
referred to a new play to be founded upon the Rubdaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam. The many myriads of Omarites throughout the world 
have been wondering how this latter literary feat is to be accom- 
plished ; for to transform an Oriental lyric poem of a hundred 
and one short stanzas into a play suitable to set off the histrionic 
accomplishments of Richard Mansfield apparently presents 
almost insuperable difficulties. Mr. Punch, however, has solved 
the problem and gives us advance sheets of “The Masque of 
Omar” written by him. The first scene is as follows: 


“Courtyard of the deserted palace of Jamshyd, canopied by 
that inverted bowl commonly called the sky. To right, a tavern 
—not deserted. To left, a potter’s house. At back, the grave 
of Bahram, whence a sound of snoring proceeds. A wild ass 
stamps fitfully upon it. It is four o’clock in the morning, and the 
‘false dawn’ shows in the sky. In the center of the stage stand 
a lion and a lizard, eying each other mistrustfully.” 


After a fight between the lion and the lizard and a controversy 
between the Nightingale and the Rose on the temperance ques- 
tion, we get the following: 


(Enter Omar from tavern. He is by this time magnificently 
intoxicated, and is leaning on the arm of a fascinating Saki. He 
has a jug of wine in his hand.) 

Omar (trying to kiss her)—Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that 
clears to-day of past regrets and future fears. ‘lo-morrow! 
Why to-morrow I may be—— 

SAki (interrupting)—I know what you’re going to say. To- 
morrow you'll be sober. But you won’t. I know you. Go 
home! 

Omar—Home!—hic. What doI want with home? A book of 
verses underneath the bough, a jug of wine, a loaf of bread—no, 
no bread—two jugs of wine—and thou (puts arm around her 
waist) beside me singing like a bulbul. 

[Sings uproariously. 
For to-night we'll merry be! 
For to-night—— 

Sa4ki—Fie! An old man like you! 

Omar—Old! Thank goodness I amold. When I was young 
I went to school and heard the sages. Didn't learn much there! 
They said I came like water and went like wind. Horrid chilly 
Band of Hope sort of doctrine. I know better now. [Drinks 
from the jug in his hand. ] 

S4ki (watching him anxiously)—Take care. You'll spill it. 

Omar—Never mind. It won’t be wasted. All goes to quench 
some poor beggar’s thirst down there (points below). Dare say 
he needs it—hic. 

Saki (shocked) —How can you talk so! 

Omar (growing argumentative in his cups) —I must abjure the 
balm of life, I must! I must give up wine for fear of—hic—. 
What is it I'm to fear? Gout, I suppose. NotI! 

(Takes another drink. 

Saki (trying to take jug from him) —There, there. 

Omar (fast losing coherence in his extreme intoxication) —I 
want to talk to you about Thee and Me. That’s what I want to 
talk about. (Counting on his fingers.) You see, there’s the 
Thee in Me and there’s the Me in Thee. That’s myshticism, 
that is. Difficult word to say, mysticishm. Must light lamp 
and see if I can’t find it. Must be somewhere about. 

S4ki—You're drunk, that’s what you are. Disgracefully 
drunk, 

Omar—Of course I’m drunk. I am to-day what I was yester- 
day, and to-morrow I shall not be less. Kiss me. 

Saki (boxing his ears)—I won’t have it, I tell you. I'ma re- 
Spectable Saki; and you’re not to take liberties, or I’ll leave you 
to find your way home alone. 

Omar (becoming maudlin) —Don’t leave me, my rose, my bull- 
finch—I mean bulbul. You know how my road is beset with 
pitfalls—hic—and with gin. 

Saki (disgusted)—Plenty of gin, I know. You never can pass 
a public house, 
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Omar (struck with the splendor of the idea) —I say—hic !—let’s 
fling the dust aside and naked on the air of heaven ride, It’s 
shame not to do it! 

[Flings off hat, and stamps on it by way of preliminary. 

Saki (scandalized)—If you take anything else off I shall call 
the police. 

[Exit hurriedly. 

Omar (terrified) Here, SAki, come back. How am I to find 
my way without you? (A pause.) What’s come tothe girl? I 
only spoke—hic—meta—phorically. Difficult word to say,meta— 
phorically! (Longer pause.) How am I to get home? Can’t 
go’lone. Must wait for some one to come along. (Peers tipsily 
about him.) Strange, isn’t it, that tho lots of people go along 
here every day, not one returns to tell me of the road. Very 
strange. S’pose must sleep here. . . . S’pose—— 

[Rolls into a ditch and falls asleep. 





MR. HOWELLS ON THE RECENT DRAMATIC 
SEASON. 


T has so long been the custom of our leading dramatic critics 
to speak of the theater as in a state of hopeless decay that a 
commendation of the present dramatic season by so prominent 
a writer as Mr. W. D. Howells is a pleasant surprise. He even 
goes so far as to say that “there have been seven or eight new 
plays in New York worthy of the heyday of the English drama.” 
In The North American Review (March) he writes: 


“There have been no such signal productions as that of ‘The 
Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith,’ or ‘The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’ or 
‘The Case of Rebellious Susan,’ or ‘The Maneuvers of Jane,’ 
among the English importations; and among the American 
pieces there has been nothing so fresh or surprising as some 
things hitherto done in the native drama. But I have seen four 
good American plays, and four English plays so much better 
that my patriotic pride in the first has been chastened to impar- 
tial pleasure by a sense of the superiority of the last. It is, in 
fact, quite useless for us to contest this superiority of the English 
playwrights. Somehow, they have got there, while our drama- 
tists are still only more or less on the way. They seem to have 
got there, too, in spite of making their plays such good litera- 
ture that one likes to read them as well as see them. ‘This is 
true not only of the work of brilliant wits like Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, who confessedly writes too well for the stage, but 
whose ‘Arms and the Marr’ is almost the best comedy on it; and 
poor Oscar Wilde, who did things almost as fine from a humor 
almost as rich and daring; but it is true, also, of such tempered 
geniuses as Mr. Pinero and Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. R. 
C. Carton and Mr. R. Marshall. In the work of all these you 
taste the literary quality as you taste it in the plays of Goldsmith 
and Goldoni, of Moliére and Sheridan, of Bjérnsen and Ibsen, of 
Hauptmann and Sudermann, of Echegaray and Estebanze. The 
like can be said of no American playwright that I know of except 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, some of whose printed dramas I have read 
with the sort of enjoyment they give me in the theater. But for 
the rest, our dramatists seem to be submissive to the impudent 
assumption of the theater that a play can not be good if it is 
literary, or other than the worse for its literature. There is, con- 
sequently, so little literature in them that one is left to wonder 
why they are not indefinitely greater dramatists; they ought 
logically to be something super-Shakespearean; for Shake- 
speare’s plays are much more literary than any of theirs.” 


Turning to the plays of the past season, Mr. Howells first com- 
ments with pleasure on the perfect charm of the trained English 
voices of the London actors, which in modulation, timbre, enun- 
ciation, and perfect naturalness it is hopeless for the American 
actor, as it is for the American “clubman” or “society woman,” 
to imitate or compete with. Next to this pleasure, he rejoices in 
the pure American note as we get it in Mr. Herne’s “Sag Har- 
bor” or Mr. Thomas’s “Arizona.” As for Mr. Richard Mans- 
field’s ‘Henry V.,” Mr. Howells says that “it was better than 
one could have hoped, since it was the Shakespeare history 
shaped to a point and used for the constant conspicuity of the 
actor.” But, he remarks, it was “never such a triumph for the 
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actor over the author as Mme. Bernhardt’s‘ Hamlet,’ which in 
that way was quite the greatest triumph possible. One did not 
think of Shakespeare at all; one thought only of Mme. Bern- 
hardt. Yet she is artist enough to have wished the poet’s sup- 
position that Hamlet was a man of rich fancy, of tender if 
troubled spirit, and of most endearing sorrow, to have some 
weight with the spectator, so that one should not go away think- 
ing him an elderly woman, harsh, hard, noisy, and restless.” 
Mr. Howells did not see Bernhardt in “L’Aiglon”—‘ Miss 
Maude Adams in one act of that play had given me all of it I 
could bear.” He continues: 


“In fact, the ‘Cyrano de Bergerac’ of M. Rostand was more 
than enough, false as it was in every moment and motive of the 
preposterous fable devoted to making one believe that a man of 
decent conscience, not to say of brilliant intellect, could hood- 
wink the woman he loved into marriage with a stupid dolt. 
After seeing that, I was quite willing to let any one that liked 
think M. Rostand another Shakespeare; but I was not willing 
to see an exquisite talent like M. Coquelin debased to the uses of 
such tawdy melodrama. After Coquelin in Moliére, I did not 
want Coquelin in Rostand. 

“Perhaps I was the more sensitively reluctant, because I had 
already had Mr. John Drew in ‘ Richard Carvel.’ That play is, 
of course, worse than the novel of the name, and the novel itself 
is better than the other historical romances, which, it was easy 
to foresee, would soon get out of their covers and expose their 
spiritual and intellectual nakedness on the stage. But, with the 
wording of that play before me, I excused myself the more read- 
ily from witnessing the other plays made from the other histori- 
cal romances. I can not justly, therefore, condemn them, and if 
any one were to say that they were as good as the novels they 
were made from, or better, I could believe him. 

“‘I did not feel the same apprehension of a fine actor’s humilia- 
tion in ‘David Harum’ ; not because Mr. Crane is not a fine ac- 
tor, but because ‘David Harum’ is an indefinitely better book 
than the other great commercial successes. It is, in all that re- 
lates to Harum on his simple horse-trading and country banking 
level, a very true and very good book. It is when it attempts to 
rise from this level, and soar in the fine air of sudden benefac- 
tions to insolvent widowhood, that it betrays the perfunctory 
motive of a flying-machine.” 


As for the English plays, Mr. Howells says that compared 
with American drama it is to pass from ‘“‘clever sketches, from 
graphic studies, brilliant suggestions, to finished pictures.” It 
may be, he suggests, that our drama “will never produce such 
finished sketches as the English, at least till our conditions have 
lost their provisional character ” : 


“Perhaps our drama is the more genuine in sympathizing with 
the provisionality of our conditions, and it may be that our suc- 
cess is-still to be in the line of sketches, studies, suggestions. 
. . . At any rate, such even perfection as Mr. Pinero’s in ‘The 
Gay Lord Quex’ is yet far before our dramatists; but I believe 
that it is so not solely because our conditions are provisional. It 
is so, also, because they have not sought the literary quality in 
their plays which the English dramatists have sought, and which 
they have found. The drama is distinctly a literary form; it is, 
in fact, the supreme literary form; but our theatricians have 
vainly imagined that the presence of literature in it is deleteri- 
ous; and it must be owned that they have pretty well emptied 
it of the life that once filled it. ... Mr. Pinero, in the ‘Gay 
Lord Quex,’ . . . has reached the Ibsenian pass of dealing with 
a predicament, rather than with a problem... . It is a fight 
between a terrier and cat—both English. The scene is really 
tremendous, and, as Mr. Hare and Miss Vanbrugh play it, there 
is nothing to be asked either of the drama or the theater. 

“One can not say this of the American plays or players; aid 
yet one can say much in honest praise of them. At no period of 
our dramatic history—the term is rather large—has there been 
so much prospect and so much performance of actual and poten- 
tial excellence. We have actually advanced, and things are 
done now by both playwrights and players, and received as mat- 
ters of cool expectation, which lately would have been acclaimed 
as surprising triumphs. The advance has been in the right di- 
rection, for we must leave out of the account, in the interest of 
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self-respect, the dramatizations of the romantic novels; one can 
not consider these. But one can consider the sort of plays which 
I have been speaking of, and find reason for taking courage and 
taking hope for an American drama. Of course, the great 
matter is that it should be a good drama; but after that point is 
made, it is for the common advantage that it should be Ameri- 
can, for it could not very well be English, with the same prom- 
ise of fruitfulness and the same fact of raciness.” 





MR. LE GALLIENNE ON THE POETRY OF 
STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


N the present blare of truculent journalism and of the “ litera- 
ture of blood and drums,” one of the most refreshing phe- 
nomena, remarks Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, is the enthusiastic 
welcome given to Mr. Stephen Phillips, the rising young Eng- 
lish poet and dramatist who after the publication of his “‘ Paolo 
and Francesca” last year woke and found himself famous. Mr. 
Phillips’s success is all the more significant because more than 
any other recent writer ‘he has done his work on the most severe 
and classical lines, with least concession to the fashions of con- 
temporary pleasing.” Mr. Le Gailienne (in the New York Book- 
man, March) continues: 


“To write tragedies, visions, and idylls in blank verse, and to 
draw grim pictures of the modern world in the heroic couplet, 
seemed the last way to catch the fevered ear of the moment. 
But, of course, time is always bringing in its revenges, and the 
longer a form of art has been out of fashion, the sooner is it likely 
to come into fashion again. Still, the resuscitation of the poetic 
drama with so much welcome and é¢c/at was a surprise we had 
hardly dared to hope for, at least in England, where the drama 
has for long been at so low a point of vitality and taste, in spite 
of all the efforts of certain dramatic critics to breathe into it the 
breath of a finer life, and in spite of imported examples of noble 
and beautiful work from the Continent. However, the public 
that paid so little heed to Ibsen and Maeterlinck and Hauptmann 
have, apparently, given a warm welcome to Mr. Stephen Phillips ; 
and for the first time in many years an original play in blank 
verse has taken the town. Here, indeed, is cause for rejoicing ! 
And not only has Mr. Phillips achieved this success on the stage, 
but before ‘Herod’ had been produced he had already achieved 
the almost equally difficult success of selling his poetic play 
‘Paolo and Francesca’ in its book form hardly less rapidly than 
if it were a popular novel. 

“All which is matter not only for Mr. Phillips’s private con- 
gratulation, but for public rejoicing. Seldom has an Anglo- 
Saxon public done itself so much credit, so spontaneously ac- 
claimed the good thing when they found it—or rather when they 
were shown it. For here, too, those much-abused people, the 
critics, deserve no small share in this general congratulation. 
With the exception of Mr. Kipling, I remember no young poet of 
our time who has been received with such a consensus of accept- 
ance and encouragement by the most authoritative critics.” 


Mr. Le Gallienne traces the youthful poet’s development from 
his first volume of verses, ‘‘ Primavera,” in 1888, to ‘Christ in 
Hades,” published in 1896, of which he remarks: “In its thrilling 
beauty and its clairvoyant dramatic vision it impressed one im- 
mediately as an indisputable masterpiece. Mr. Phillips has done 
different things equally finely, but he has never surpassed this.” 
His “ Marpessa,” published a year later, Mr. La Gallienne calls 
“perhaps the most supremely beautiful treatment of a‘ classical’ 
subject since Keats, and certainly the loveliest poem of our time.” 

Coming to that work of the poet which is at present attracting 
most attention, his two plays, Mr. Le Gallienne expresses sur- 
prise that any one should be astonished at his dramatic success: 

“The surprise is that any one can have read his poetry without 
feeling that its very essence is dramatic insight. Beautiful as 
his lines are, they are always muscular with reality. ‘Christ in 
Hades’ was packed with the dramatic imagination from end to 
end. Its chief beauty was that of dramatic truth. Perhaps, as 
I have elsewhere said, it is rather the truth than the beauty of 
his poetry that first arrests one; or should one say that most of 
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the beauty of his poetry comes of its truth, which is another way 
of saying that it is very fine poetry indeed? At all events, I re- 
member to have read nothing of Mr. Phillips’s that was not es- 
sentially dramatic. That he should succeed in formal drama is 
to me, therefore, a secondary consideration ; but that he has suc- 
ceeded there can be no question, particularly in ‘Herod.’ Per- 
haps, on the whole, the last act of ‘Herod’ is the finest thing he 
has done.” 


Mr. Le Gallfenne finds some fault with the first two acts of 
“Herod ” because of an undue brevity of speech, carried ‘almost 
to the point of a diagram in dramatic anatomy” ; but of the third 
act he says that “it would be difficult, I think, to find an act 
in any English poetic play since the Elizabethans in which at 
once the dramatic interest is so keen and so subtly developed and 
the quality of the poetry so fine. It is no flattery of Mr. 
Phillips to say that Marlowe might have signed it with pride.” 





AN ART-GALLERY FOR THE SUBMERGED. 


HE new art-gallery in Whitechapel, London, dedicated 
last month to the use of the masses of East Side residents, 
is ohe of many tokens of the increasing sympathy felt by the 
best men of England for those who have been deprived of 
most of the opportunities of life. To the artistic merit of its 
exterior and interior the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones and 
Mr. Walter Crane 
have contributed, 
and it is in many re- 
spects worthy of be- 
ing compared with 
some of the best art- 
galleries of modern 
days. From 7he 
Cong regationalist 
we take the follow- 
ing account of this 
institution : 


“In it will be held 
on a far larger scale 
than ever before 
those Eastertide and 
autumn picture 
shows which Canon 
Barnett of Toynbee 
Hall long ago 
started, and besides 
it will shelter a per- 
manent gallery of 
art. Exhibitions 
from the national 
museums of objects 
illustrative of trades 
or periods of history also will be held in this building ; also exhi- 
bitions of work done by the children of artisans and by pupils in 
the technical schools of London. By an intimate tie with the 
Royal Academy, which already exists, the best work shown 
there each year will afterward be displayed in Whitechapel. 
In short, the building and its collections are to be a perpetual 
source of light and life to the toiling masses who may care to 
frequent it. ... The first exhibition of pictures now installed 
includes 357 excellent paintings, among them Watts’s Gladstone 
and Earl Roberts, and Burne-Jones’s Kipling. 

‘Lord Rosebery, in his address opening this building, dwelt on 
the high percentage of non-churchgoers in Whitechapel, and in- 
sisted that, inasmuch as in these days you can not drive people 
to church, the best men of the churches and of society must set 
about for other means of civilizing and raising the people and 
inducing them, if not to go to church in larger numbers, then to 
‘feel a wish to associate themselves in work and in worship in 
other ways.’ He wished them to understand that he was not so 
Sanguine as to believe that contemplation of a picture will in it- 





LONDON’S WHITECHAPEL ART CENTER. 


Courtesy of The Congregationaltst. 
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self at once convert a man who is a ruffian into a civilized mem- 
ber of society. But he does believe that it is worth while offering 
to the masses opportunities to come under the spell of the fine 
arts, and thus secure the uplift which usually accompanies such 
contemplation.” 


THE “ONE THOUSAND BEST BOOKS” OF THE 
PROVIDENCE LIBRARY. 


REAT interest has been aroused throughout the country by 

the new “Room for the Literature of Power” maintained 

by the Providence Public Library (THe Literary Dicest, March 
23, page 346). The object of this collection is, it will be re- 
membered, to bring together in one place the world’s great 
classics, so that the reader might be tempted to come here 
in order to know, undistracted by other books, “the best that 
has been said and thought in the world,” as Matthew Arnold has 


expressed it. Asa result of many inquiries, Mr. Foster, the li- 


brarian, has now furnished a list of the authors whose works are 


included, in whole or in part, in this standard library. They 
are as follows (we quote from the New York 7zmes, April 6) : 


Addison, Dryden, Milton, 

Eschylus, Dumas, Moliére, 

Esop, Eliot (George), Montaigne, 

A Kempis, Emerson More, 

Antoninus(MarcusAu- Epictetus, Nibelungenlied, The, 
relius), Erasmus, Omar Khayyam, 

Arabian Nights, Euripides. Ovid, 

Ariosto, Federalist, The, Petrarch, 

Aristophanes, Fielding, Plato, 

Aristotle, Franklin, Plutarch, 

Arnold (Matthew), Froissart, Polo (Marco), 

Bacon, Gibbon, Pope, 

Bible, The, Goethe, Racine, 

Boswell, Goldsmith, Ramayana, The, 

Browning (Mrs.), Gray, Sappho, 

Browning (Robert), Hawthorne, Schiller, 

Bunyan, Heine, Scott, 

Burke, Herodotus, Shakespeare, 

Burns, Homer, Shelley, 

Byron, Horace, Sidney, 

Cesar, Hugo, Sophocles, 

Calderon, Johnson, Spectator, The, 

Camoens, Jonson, Spenser, 

Carlyle, Junius, Swift, 

Cervantes, Keats, Tacitus, 

Chanson de Roland, La Fontaine, Tasso, 





Chaucer, Lamb, Tennyson, 
Cicero, Landor, Thackeray, 
Coleridge, Le Sage, Theocritus, 
Corneille, Lessing, Thucydides, 
Dante, Lowell, Virgil, 
De Foe, Macaulay, Walton, 
Demosthenes, Machiavelli, Wordsworth, 
De Quincey, Mahabharata, The, Xenophon. 
Dickens, Malory, 

NOTES. 


A LARGE increase in attendance has been noted during the past few 
years at the German universities. Five years ago there were somewhat 
less than 28,oco students in the various universities of the empire. Now, 
according to the New York Churchman, there are 34,363. Berlin has 6,673-— 
more than any American institution. Munich is the next in size; then 
come Leipsic, Bonn, Halle, and seven others, all with more than 1,000. 
Students in medicine and theology, however, have decreased. 

—_ 


MARK TWAIN is reported to have said lately that if Mr. Carnegie would 
let him write the books for his proposed sixty-five branch libraries in New 
York, he (Mark) would grow so rich that he could afford to found libraries 
himself and let Mr. Carnegie write the books. Mr. Carnegie, however, long 
ago acquired this habit, and his name was on the title page of two or three 
books written many years before his latest volume, “The Gospel of 
Wealth.” One of these earlier books has sold, it is reported, to the extent of 
40,000 copies. At the Authors’ Cluban amusing story is told of his literary 
ambitions. Shortly after the foundation of the club, Mr. Carnegie made 
application for membership. In reply thesecretary wrote to him that only 
authors were eligible for membership, intimating humorously that even 
Croesus could not have been a member unless he had published a book. By 
return of mail came a letter from Mr. Carnegie to the effect that altho un- 
fortunately “he could not deny that he was a very rich man, yet he was at 
the same time a Joor author,” and begged leave to submit therewith a copy 
of his recent volume as an evidence of his qualification. The answer so 
pleased the club that he was forthwith elected. Shortly after, Mr. Car- 
negie gave to the club, free of rent, one of the beautiful apartments in the 
Carnegie Building, and it thus happens that the club, not having to pay for 
an expensive domicile, is financially one of the most prosperous clubs in 
the city. 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


HAS THE CANCER GERM BEEN FOUND? 


T was announced in the daily press of March 30 that Prof. 

Harvey R. Gaylord, of the State Pathological Laboratory, 

in Buffalo, had discovered the germ of cancer, after three years 

of experiment in this country and Europe. Professor Gaylord 

expresses himself as satisfied that he has found the microorgan- 
ism that produces cancer. 

Dr. Franz Torek, assistant surgeon at the New York Skin and 
Cancer Hospital, was reported in 74e 7imes of this city as speak- 
ing thus regarding Dr. Gaylord’s result: “If Dr. Gaylord has 
made this discovery, he has certainly made a great step for- 
ward; but physicians generally will be skeptical on the subject 
until there have been conclusive tests. In case the microorgan- 
ism of cancer, if there be one, is discovered, it will be a clue for 
the ultimate discovery of a cure and prevention of the disease. 
Once such cause is positively determined, there will be reason 
to believe that an antitoxin may be found.” ‘The report in 7he 
Times goes on to say: 


“According to Dr. Torek, early and thorough surgical opera- 
tions are at present the only known methods of curing cancers. 
If the Gaylord theory is established, there will be the hope that 
disinfection and antisepsis will prevent the developing of the 
disease, as well as its spread after development. But unless 
some kind of vaccination is discovered as a result of the finding 
of the germ, acting as an antidote within the human body, it 
seems improbable that the new theory, even if proved, can ap- 
preciably reduce the number of deaths from cancer. 

““Cancers are malignant tumors, . . . and in a majority of in- 
stances the sufferers from the disease are found to have experi- 
enced local injury before the cancer appeared. Many have been 
the investigations to find an infective agent for the development 
of the tumor, such as the microbes that are responsible for other 
diseases; but altho there have been found microorganisms 
thought at first to be essentially inherent in cancer, they have 
ultimately proved to be only accidental, inasmuch as they have 
been discovered in other diseases.” 


The reported discovery by Professor Gaylord is noticed as fol- 
lows in the New York Lvening Post (March 30) : 


“In the study of any new microbe or bacteria, to connect its 
presence with any definite disease in connection with which it is 
found, it is necessary to cultivate the organism by itself, on one 
of the various growing media which such forms of life feed upon, 
then by inoculating it into a healthy animal, or, if possible, the 
human tissues, to watch and see if the original disease is pro- 
duced. 

“With the ordinary forms of bacteria associated with the best- 
known diseases, this has usually been successfully performed. 
But in some of the allied forms of lower organism not classified 
as bacteria this can not be so easily demonstrated. 

“Professor Gaylord claims to have succeeded where others 
have failed in inoculating animals with these microorganisms, 
and states that cancer has afterward developed. A German in- 
vestigator, Funke, has proved that a protozoon of a similar na- 
ture is the cause of smallpox and allied diseases. As the serum 
in these diseases protects against similar attacks, as is seen in the 
ordinary vaccination, he believes that sooner or later a vaccina- 
tion against cancer will be possible. Other investigators have 
been absolutely unable to cultivate any of the so-called cancer 
bodies, tho they have been found with great regularity in num- 
bers of cancerous tumors.” 


It would hardly be prudent, thinks the Philadelphia /aguzrer 
(April 1), to assume the correctness of Professor Gaylord’s re- 
sults, in view of the fact that so many similar discoveries have 
been proclaimed only to be refuted. It goes on to say: 


“No one can doubt that some day the secret of this dreaded 
and dreadful malady will be discovered, and in the meanwhile 
even the investigators who do not succeed, themselves, help to 
make the road to success easier to others. Cancer is perhaps the 
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one disease as to whose nature the medical profession is almost 
as much in the dark as at any time since the disease became the 
subject of scientific study, and it is the one as to whose progno- 
sis there is the least room for hope. . . . Whatever may be the 
reason for the circumstance, it is a fact that the reported number 
of cancer cases is steadily, largely, and rapidly increasing. 
This increase may possibly be more apparent than real. It may 
be due to the fact that statistics of this kind are collected much 
more thoroughly and accurately than was the case a century or 
even half a century ago. But it looks as tho there were some 
element in the conditions of modern life which favored the de- 
velopment of the malady, and the ascertainment of that element 
is one of the phases of the problem to be solved. It will be 
solved sooner or later. According to the news from Buffalo it 
may have been solved already.” 





STEALING SCIENTIFIC SECRETS. 


NDUSTRIAL secrets were much more closely guarded in 
former days than they are now. Nowadays we rely for pro- 
tection on our patent laws; but patents were once enormously 
expensive, and many inventors preferred to keep their process 
secret, working behind locked doors, and swearing their work 
men to the strictest silence. Some of the precautions taken in 
such cases are thus described in an article in The Evening 
Standard (London) : 


“The workmen . . . were searched on leaving the building, 
and as an additional security operations were introduced into the 
processes which had no other object than to hoodwink the work- 
men, while in many cases, as is done at the present time, no one 
workman ever saw the object of the manufacture through‘all its 
stages. Each had one part to do and was ignorant of what his 
fellow workmen in another part of the building might be about; 
and thus every innovation was hedged round with a quickset of 
mystery. Handicrafts were handed down from father to son, 
and such secrets as the father had discovered or inherited were 
inherited by his successor, so that it often happened that one 
man had the monopoly of some special produce or manufacture. 
For instance, there used to be, close to Temple Bar, a dingy little 
chemist’s shop. But, dingy as it was, the proprietor was a well- 
to-do man, for he had discovered the secret of making citric acid 
—that is, he had found out how to make it without the fruit, and 
had a monopoly of the output. But he was in a more fortunate 
position than most monopolists who own a manufacturing secret, 
since his was a process which requires no assistance, and conse- 
quently he employed no workmen. Experts came to order, sam- 
ple, assort, and bottle his citric acid, but all that took place in 
the outside shop. Nobody but he ever entered his laboratory, and 
his secret was locked therein and in his mind. But such asecret 
was too valuable to be kept without an effort on the part of rivals 
to fathom it. And they succeeded. One day he securely locked 
the door of his laboratory and went home to his dinner. But on 
the watch for that event was a chimney-sweep, or rather a boy 
disguised as such, who was possessed of some chemical know]- 
edge. He followed the poor chemist as far as Charing Cross, 
and saw him enter his house. Sure that he would not return for 
some time, the pseudo-sweep hurried back to Temple Bar, as- 
cended the next house, and drapped down the flue of the labora- 
tory. There, of course, he saw all that he wanted to see, and 
returned to his employers, carrying with him the secret of ma- 
king citric acid. A few weeks afterward the price of that com- 
modity fell to a fifth of what it was when the monopolist alone 
sold it. The poor fellow was heartbroken, and died a few 
months after, without, however, discovering that his secret had 
really been filched from him. 

“The secret of making china was stolen by a Frenchman. The 
Chinese told wonderful stories to keep the process from the 
knowledge of foreign devils; they said that the clay from which 
the porcelain was made had to lie in heaps exposed to the weather 
for two hundred years before it could be used. Others said that 
it was not clay at all, but certain sea shells ground up, and that 
only one variety of shell would do. But in spite of all these 
yarns, the foreign devil was too much for them. He spent many 
years learning the language, and eventually was admitted to 4 
manufactory by practising on the feelings of a local mandari.. 
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But even in later years, secrets in china manufacture have been 
stolen. For a long time Wedgwood kept to himself the secret of 
making the cameo ware, which even now is not very common, 
altho it is exceedingly effective. But Turner, one of his employ- 
ees, and afterward a dangerous rival, stole that secret with oth- 
ers and setup on his own account. Before that time the Brothers 
Elers came from Holland with a private process and settled in 
Staffordshire, where their secret was stolen by a rival potter by 
a peculiarly dirty trick. He feigned to be overcome by a storm, 
and begged shelter from the hospitable Dutchmen, and, gaining 
admittance in this way to their kilns, discovered their process 
and went on his way rejoicing. The secret of making metallic 
luster was stolen from the Moors by the Spaniards, and an es- 
caped workman from the factory at Meissen took with him the 
secret of the Dresden china and carried it to Vienna. Béttger, 
the discoverer of the process, was kept in prison by Augustus 
II., the Elector of Saxony, and made to experiment on porcelain. 
By an accident he discovered the true clay—kaolin from Aue— 
and was then put in charge of the works at Meissen—about fif- 
teen miles from Dresden. This factory was more like a prison. 
No workman ever went out. There was a military guard round 
the place, and the kaolin was sent from Aue in sealed bags, the 
greatest precautions being taken to prevent its destination from 
becoming known. But, in spite of these safeguards, at least one 
man escaped with his knowledge of the secret.” 





THE GROUNDWORK OF THINGS. 


HE ultimate structure of matter has been a fascinating 
subject of speculation ever since the time of the early 
Greek philosophers. It is more so than ever now, when it is 
emerging from the darkness of mere guesswork into the light of 
positive science. Scientific men are quite ready to agree that 
matter has a molecular structure of some sort, and that all space 
is filled with some kind of a medium (‘ether ”) that can transmit 
vibration. But regarding the precise nature of this structure 
and of the enveloping medium, and regarding the connection 
between the two, they continue to differ. It is of course desir- 
able, in the interest of simplicity, that matter and ether should 
be reduced to some sort of common measure. Several attempts 
at this have been made, usually by supposing that the material 
molecule is a local disturbance or peculiarity of the ether, such 
as a vortex or a distortion. The problem has been approached 
from quite another side by M. A. Muller, who shows that we 
may equally well explain the physical phenomena of nature by 
the hypothesis that the ether is but matter of an inferior order of 
structure, or rather that it and matter consist together of an infi- 
nite number of series of molecular or “solar” systems, each of 
lower order than the last ; that is, each consisting of smaller par- 
ticles spaced at relatively greater intervals apart. The total of 
this infinite number of systems forms an actually continuous 
medium, and the ingenious author therefore performs the appar- 
ently impossible task of filling space wtih a homogeneous me- 
dium of which seemingly discontinuous material bodies form a 
part. The following paragraphs are taken from an account of 
his hypothesis contributed by the author to the Revue Scien- 
tifigue (Paris, March 16). Says M. Muller: 


“We can not escape from the general idea that the physical 


world, altho we may conceive of it as infinitely divisible, is not . 


so divisible without decomposition ; in other words, it can not be 
divided indefinitely without destroying its structural elements. 
It is a very widespread belief in the scientific world that tan- 
gible bodies are formed of groups of molecules or atoms that act 
on one another... . This granular structure indicates the real 
discontinuity of the physical world. Consequently the apparent 
shape of a body is deceitful, since we have not before our eyes 
the volume really occupied by the substance, but the geometric 
form assumed by an assemblage of particles more or less distant 
from one another... .. . ; 

“But in spite of its richness in practical results, physical math- 
ematics can not explain the existence of a limiting surface in 
equilibrium, without something that opposes the tendency of the 
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attractive forces to concentrate the material molecule indefi- 
nitely. ... We must have secondary actions, resulting from 
the fact that these oscillating molecules are plunged in a medium 
which is itself in vibratory movement. So considered, the gran- 
ular structure of tangible bodies is no longer discontinuous, since 
the ether occupies the intermolecular cavity ; but the difficulty is 
only removed one step, for apparently we can not construct a 
model of such a substance without solution of continuity.” 


After a careful review of all recent investigations of the prop- 
erties of the ether, the writer proceeds to define it as “an iso- 
tropic, homogeneous, and continuous body which resists change 
of volume indefinitely.” He goes on to say: 


“In the first place, a question arises regarding the structure of 
such a medium. It is beyond doubt, first, that the molecules 
of the ether are very small compared to those of ponderable bod- 
ies; and, next, that the distance between their centers is very 
great relatively to their diameter. This constitution renders 
their collision improbable and assures their independence... ... 

“It may be seen that we have here a structure identical to that 
of the sidereal universe. The intermolecular distances being 
enormous in relation to their diameter, the molecules of the ether 
are themselves plunged in an etheric medium of the second 


“There are not then really any constituent molecules, but 
only a single medium whose increasing or decreasing series is 
beyond the domain of our observation. We may only observe 
that the argument drawn from the non-infinite divisibility of 
concrete bodies is not applicable to this conception ; for it will be 
noted that the decreasing series of molecules and media has here 
the closest analogy with the indefinite division of geometric 
spaces, 

‘Besides, our concrete way of regarding things depends essen- 
tially on the fact that we are surrounded by discontinuous and 
heterogeneous bodies. This conception has already disappeared 
when we imagine the etheric medium that envelops them ; this 
medium in its turn is composed of particles, which are them- 
selves without break of continuity, plunged in a medium of the 
second order. The result is necessarily a ‘full’ medium, and 
there is nothing extraordinary in this, because a true vacuum is 
incomprehensible.” 


An ether like this, or rather an indefinite series of ethers, will 
act, the writer tells us, precisely as it ought to act, to satisfy 
modern scientific requirements. It will transmit the transverse 
vibrations that constitute light without being affected by waves 
of condensation, and its structure will account for many other 
phenomena that it has hitherto been difficult toexplain. Accord- 
ing to the author’s theory, his ether molecules do not gravitate 
because they are relatively so far apart. His hypothesis thus 
requires that gravitation shall not be universal, but that bodies 
shall cease to attract each other at a distance that is very great 
compared to their size. This would still permit the gravitational 
influence of our sun to be felt far beyond the orbit of the most 
distant planet. M. Muller’s theory of course can not be given 
in its entirety in a brief space, but it will be found interesting 
by all students of physical science. He concludes his article as 
follows : 


“This theory of the constitution of the medium that fills space 
. . . leads us far from the notion of ‘substance’ as the ancients 
conceived of it. The idea of a ‘substratum,’ which the word 
implied with them, is a conception rather metaphysical than sci- 
entific; the present development of the physical sciences leads 
us to think that the traditional categories of ‘substance, attribute, 
and relation’ are certainly incomplete, and that there are things 
not included in such a classification. The etheric medium is a 
transcendent reality to which the narrow ancient molds could 
not adapt themselves. It has nothing of what was once under- 
stood by the term ‘material’; ... it is the grand reservoir of 
natural forces, where naught is created and naught lost. 

“In this regard, we may affirm that the science of our age has 
forged new arms for analysis and observation, and that in so 
doing it has prepared itself for tasks that are larger and incom- 
parably finer than any that our predecessors could have imag- 
ined. It has raised itself to a point whence it may wander far 
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above the globe that has been assigned us as a dwelling-place ; 
possibly it may surpass all that we know now about the physical 
universe and may illumine the depths of cosmic law.”— 7rans/a- 
tion made for THE LiTeRaARy DIGEst. 





A NATURAL TUNNEL. 


T is not usual for the railroad constructor to find tunnels al- 
ready built for him, but an interesting exception was expe- 
rienced in the location of the Virginia and Southwestern Rail- 
way. According to The Railway and Engineering Review, at 
a point thirty-two 
miles south of Big 
Stone Gap, Va., on 
the line between 
that point and 
Bristol, Tenn., the 
road runs for a dis- 
tance of 815 feet 
through a natural 
cave, in which it 





was necessary to 
blast for a distance 
of only 60 feet in 
order to secure a 
desirable aline- 
ment for the track. 
The engineers de- 














EASTERN PORTAL OF “NATURAL TUNNEL” ON 
THE VIRGINIA AND SOUTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


clare that the route was a matter of “natural selection,” the 
tunnel being directly in the line of the projected railroad, and 
was not sought as a curiosity. The east portal of the natural 
tunnel is in a per- 





pendicular wall of 
rock 400 feet high, 
and is 200 feet wide 
and 150 feet high 
from the bed of 
the stream to the 
crown of the nat- 
ural arch. The 





track through the 
cave ison a reverse 
curve, and the 
blasting done 
within the cave 











WESTERN PORTAL OF ‘THE SAME ‘TUNNEL. WERENT toent 
through the corner 
of asharp bend. ‘The west portal is 175 feet wide. 

Photographs showing the entrances to this interesting piece of 
Nature’s engineering are published in 7he Review, and two of 
them are reproduced herewith. The entire distance from end to 
end of the tunnel is 1,000 feet. ‘The under structure of the coun- 
try is of limestone formation, and the cliffs at each end are fully 
400 feet in height. 





Cushion Bicycle Frames.—For a new form of cushion 
frame for bicycles, the advantage is claimed, says the Provi- 
dence Journa/, that its operation does not change the distance 
between the saddle and the pedals, and the rider is not troubled 
by variations in length of reach, as in the ‘anti-vibration’ appli- 
ances consisting only of springs. We quote as follows: 

“The upper rear forks are hinged just above the axle of the 
driving-wheel, there is a rocking point at the crank-bracket, and 
the lower frame tube and the seat-post upright are brazed toa 
cylinder, in turn brazed to the crank-bracket. This cylinder, 
2% inches long and 1 inch in diameter, is fitted with ball-bear- 
ings and cones and lock-nuts for adjustment against lateral 
movement, the various parts being practically the same as the 
parts constituting the regular bearings of a wheel or crank axle. 
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In combination with the parts specified are telescoping tubes con- 
necting the seat-post lug and the rear upper forks, the latter being 
attached to the sliding tubes just above the tire. ‘The tubes are 
held apart by a strong spiral spring. Altho the movement of the 
tubes is said to form an air-cushion, it is probable that the air 
compressed has comparatively little to do with taking up the 
shocks caused by a rough road surface and fast pedaling. The 
spring undoubtedly carries the load. The construction described 
permits an inch of free movement of the telescoping tubes, and 
the lessening, if not elimination, of vibration by the coil-spring. 
And as the seat-post upright, the seat-post, and the crank-bracket 
are rigidly connected, it is apparent that there can be no varia- 
tion of distance between the saddle and the pedal.” 





VEGETARIANISM AND EVOLUTION. 


A* attempt to deal with vegetarianism from the standpoint 

of modern science, both historically and physiologically, is 
made in a recent paper by Prof. Ferdinand Hueppe. He con- 
siders that geological evidence proves that the cradle of primi- 
tive man was in a northern land, and fixes his evolution in the 
tertiary period when Asia was still partly separated from Eu- 
rope, but connected with Africa and united with America by a 
land bridge. His line of thought is thus summarized by 7 he 
British Medical Journal (March 2) : 


“ee 


The human-growing anthropoid, owing to hard times, left 
the forests and became a beast of prey, probably the most cun- 
ning and ferocious that has ever stalked on the face of the earth. 
In the interglacial period man was a mammoth hunter. The 
Danish kitchen middens show that the primitive Europeans were 
fish and flesh eaters. The Asiatic stock, meanwhile, evolved into 
shepherds and began to cultivate cereals in the alluvial plains of 
the great rivers. The irruption of Asiatics into Europe brought 
about the introduction of cereals and domesticated animals, and 
a mixed diet became usual. With the overgrowth of population 
in the East vegetarianism arose, and man took to rice-eating, not 
from desire, but through scarcity of animal food. The Eskimo 
remains to this day an example of a pure flesh-eater. The an- 
thropoid stock from which man evolved fed on nuts, fruits, eggs, 
small birds, and insects. Such is still the mixed diet of the ape, 
as well as of the Arabs of this age. Owing to the struggle for 
existence man has evolved into a flesh-eater, a mixed freder, and 
lastly into a vegetarian, but vegetarianism became possible to 
him only by the introduction of fire and cooking. He has neither 
the teeth nor the gut of a herbivorous animal; otherwise he 
would naturally graze the fields, and in winter chew oats in a 
manger.” 


Professor Hueppe asserts that the experiments of breeders 
show that the best proportion of albumen to carbohydrates in 
the diet is 1:5. Among the Eskimo, he says, it is found to be 
1:2.9, among Europeans on a mixed diet 1:5.3. The Irish 
peasant, on the other hand, consumes, or used to consume, a 
diet containing ten times as much carbohydrate as albumen 
(1: 10.6), and in a Munich vegetarian Voit found the proportion 
tobe 1:11. A diet such as that of the Irish peasant increases 
the death-rate among all those in whom the excess of carbohy- 
drate can not be burned off by hard bodily labor ; in other words 
it is injurious to all but those of middle age. Says the writer: 


“Such a diet can be consistently borne only by a man bred to 
it from infancy, and accustomed to the doing of hard work. 
There is no advantage in vegetarianism as a working diet. The 
same amount of potential energy (thirty-three per cent.) con- 
sumed as food appears as work in the carnivorous dog, the her- 
bivorous horse, and the omnivorous man. No vegetarian ani- 
mal, not even the horse, ox, camel, or elephant, can carry the 
weigbt of his own body. The carnivorous lion, on the other 
hand, gripping a calf equal to himself in weight, can jump a 
hurdle six feet high. The lifting power of man, the mixed 
feeder, exceeds that of any other mammal. . . . The vegetarian 
is like an overheated steam-engine which is in danger of explo- 
sion owing to the use of a wrong kind of fuel. His digestive 
system is forced to deal with a far greater bulk of food, and en- 
ergy which might be used for the higher purposes of mental ac- 
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tivity is wasted. Only in the condition of hard manual labor in 
the open air can a purely vegetarian diet be borne. Of course 
he who consumes milk, eggs, butter, and cheese can not be con- 
sidered a vegetarian. Vegetarianism does not, as is sometimes 
suggested, lead to a mild and gentle spirit, for the wild buffalo, 
the rhinoceros, and the rice-eating Chinese pirate are alike re- 
markable for ferocity and cunning. Finally, the vegetarian is 
exposed to as many chances of poisoning as the flesh-eater. The 
vegetarians of our time, Professor Hueppe tells us, belong to the 
class of neurotic men who, failing to meet the strain of town life, 
ever seek for a ‘heal-all’ in one or other crank. ‘Their doctrines, 
pushed with fanatic zeal, make no impression on the healthy, 
and only tend to overthrow the balance of others who, like them- 
selves, are the victims of an unnatural mode of existence.” 





COAL PRODUCTION AND NATURAL POWER. 


HE world’s output of coal for 1899, as compared with that 
for 1845, is given in the annual report of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration of Great Britain as follows: 


1845. 1899. 
ior ia Giasiccauiecadnentas 4,960,000 tons. 21,000,000 tons. 
RES ES ae oe penne my Seen 4,141,167 “* 32,000,000 ** 
EE eee 3,500,000 ** 101,000,000“ 
RE IN os cu kcancsbedee es 4,400,000 ‘* 226,000,000 ** 
i ican tics s dsknnscduas 31,500,000 ** 220,000,000 “* 
Beat OF ENO WOTE «oo cccscciccsccccs 1,700,000 ‘** 50,000,000 ** 


Commenting on this report, 7/e St. James's Gazette (Lon- 
don) declares: ‘ Despite these large figures, England positively 
must economize her coal supply ” : 


“The best steam-engines are utilizing only one-twelfth of the 
energy available by the combustion of fuel, while the ordinary 
steam-engines utilize a far less proportion. Whether our coal 
supply is sufficient to last for some centuries, or whether, as is the 
opinion of many competent authorities, a serious coal famine 
will begin to be felt within the lives of the present generation, 
economy in the use of coal is unquestionably of the utmost im- 
portance, and the investigation of the best means of effecting 
such economy would repay even a large expenditure. If the re- 
sult of such inquiry were merely to effect an economy of one per 
cent. in the consumption of coal, this would mean an annual sa- 
ving to the coal consumers of this country of nearly one and 
two-thirds million tons, worth at last year’s prices about £625,- 
000 [$3,125,000].” 


Dear coal, writes Mr. A. J. Wilson, London financial corre- 
spondent of Zhe 7Times (New York), has been “like a canker at 
the root of all our industries” : 


“If you [Americans], with your richer coal measures and more 
scientific method of extraction, can supply fuel to your furnaces 
at a lower price than England, and when I say England I 
mean all Europe in this respect, since every iron-producing 
country on this side of the Atlantic is more or less dependent 
upon English coal, the world’s metal markets must ultimately 
fall into your hands.” 


The Spectator (London) holds that England's coal supply 
would be spared exhaustion if all her machines were moved by 
electricity, “as electricity favors centralization of power produc- 
tion.” 


The coal-fields of Japan have been developing at a rapid rate. . 


There has just been formed a coal trust in Japan by all but one 
of the principal mine-owners. The Aez#zaz Zasshi (Tokyo) de- 
clares that these owners have adopted “the most stringent regu- 
lations providing for the fixing of prices and the imposition of 
penalties upon members who violate the agreement and sell 
below the figures decided on by the trust.” Discoveries of 
extensive new coal-deposits are reported in China, South Africa, 
and Java. According to Engineering (London) these are 


“large enough to make the world breathe easier for a genera- 
tion.” 





Artificial Flesh.—The well-known Viennese surgeon Dr. 
Gersuny has been lately occupied, says the London 7e/egraph, 
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with medical experiments which will cause general interest. By 
a simple, painless injection, performed without difficulty, exter- 
nal defects, such as cavities and hollows in the skin, are fully 
removed, and these inequalities restored to full roundness. 7%e 
Jelegraph describes the process further as follows: 


“Dr. Gersuny’s experiments are purely professional, and have 
nothing to do with cosmetics. But tho Dr. Gersuny restricts 
himself to medical operations, there is a great possibility of his 
discovery becoming extremely useful in other directions. The 
doctor’s idea, for instance, was to restore to its original form a 
badly injured nose, or to fill up a sunken cheek caused by the 
removal of part of the jaw. In such operations, his discovery 
has been highly successful. The doctor takes a syringe, such as 
that used for injecting morphin, fills it with medicinal paraffin 
heated to a certain degree, and injects it beneath the skin into 
the hollow cavity till this is rounded to its original form. The 
paraffin fixes itself firmly beneath the epidermis and remains im- 
movable. Very little unpleasantness is caused to the patient by 
this operation, and all Dr. Gersuny’s attempts up to the present 
have succeeded.” 


Another report of the Gersuny discovery is thus described : 


“The professor published an account of his experiments at the 
very commencement, and since then he has become very expert 
in injecting vaselin, with very satisfactory results. It has been 
proved that paraffin, when melted to qgo° Celsius, and in- 
jected beneath the skin, remains quiet, causing no local irritation. 
Gersuny occasionally uses this injection to forma small swelling, 
and he obtained very successful results with the obturator mus- 
cles by forming a sort of valvular flap when the former were lost, 
which proved a valuable substitute forthem. He found it also 
extremely useful in relaxing stiff muscles and in improving the 
articulation in cases of the so-called wolf’s-jaw, or open split ‘in 
the roof of the mouth. It has still to be ascertained whether Dr. 
Gersuny’s discovery can be made useful for beautifying the 
human face, as up to the present the paraffin hardened after in- 
jection, forming no soft flexible support. The professor himself 
strictly confines these injections to surgical cases,” 





The Cost of Smoke.—A recent document issued by the 
Coal-Smoke Abatement Society of England states that the an- 
nual loss in London resulting from imperfect methods of com- 
bustion is not less than £12,000,000 [$60,000,000]. “‘ About 18,- 
000,000 tons of coal,” says L’ Echo des Mines, summing up this 
report, are annually consumed in London; it costs about £16,- 
000,000 sterling [$80,000,000], and probably 3,000,000 tons are 
used in the manufacture of gas. About two-thirds of the heat 
produced is lost by passing up the chimneys, and this loss would 
thus be 8,000,000 of pounds. The damage caused to paint and 
decoration, furniture, etc., is estimated at 43,000,000 yearly, 
while the loss directly due to imperfect combustion reaches about 
£1,000,000."— 7rans/ation made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES, 


A CURIOUS preference of certain pigeons for the use of metallic objects 
in building their nests is noted by M. Maurice Dusolier in the Revue Scien- 
tifique. He assures us that several pairs of these birds that he has observed 
in Paris have raised their young in nests made entirely of hairpins! These 
articles they collected in the paths of the Luxembourg. The young 
pigeons grew up normally as they would ina softer nest. M. Dusolier be- 
lieves that there is a useful suggestion in this for pigeon fanciers, who are 
often over-anxious, he thinks, to see that their charges have soft material 
for their nests. 


AN instrument to detect distant thunder-storms has been devised and 
described by M. T. Tommasina, according to 7he Engineer, London. “The 
apparatus consists essentially of a self-decohering carbon coherer placed 
in circuit witha dry-cell and an ordinary telephone-receiver. The grains 
of carbon are hermetically sealed in a glass tube attached to the telephone 
magnet, so as to lie horizontally when the receiver is placed to the ear. 
The impression produced on the observer is that of being transported into 
the neighborhood of the thunder-storm which might yet be hidden below 
the horizon. To strengthen the effect the author used three copper ‘an- 
tennz,’ each 30 meters [098 feet] long. In this manner it was found possible 
to observe the development of a violent thunder-storm at a distance twelve 
hours before it broke loose at the observing-station, which was situated on 
the Lago Maggiore. A distant rain is indicated by a rattling sound before 
a cloud is visibie.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE DOUBTFUL VALUE OF CHURCH 
STATISTICS. 


T is well known that one important reason why the Govern- 
ment, in its last census, decided to publish no estimates of a 
religious nature was the fact that returns from the churches are 
in many cases unsatisfactory and misleading. Some denomina- 
tions, like most of the large Protestant bodies, count only their 
communicants; others, like the Roman Catholics, regard all 
children born of Roman Catholic parents as church-members. 
Then, too, the vast leakages from all denominations, and the 
great number of merely nominal members, often not even Chris- 
tian, whose adherence is really a source of church weakness, are 
to a large extent unprovided for in the official returns from the 
churches. The Chicago /zterior (Presbyterian), in commenting 
on this untrustworthiness, says: 


““As was to be expected, the denominations which keep no offi- 
cial records of membership have made large ‘gains’ since the 
census of 1890. It is strange how slowly religious people come 
to the conviction that it is as much a duty to tell the truth about 
their churches as about their stock. Our friends of the body 
which calls itself ‘The Disciples’ claim an increase of 74 per 
cent. in the past ten years, the absurdity of which is patent. 
The Disciples, who are in fact Baptists with extreme views re- 
garding immersion and its relations to the salvation of the soul, 
flourish chiefly in the middle and border States; and their growth 
is largely made up by defections from other denominations, de- 
nunciations of other churches characterizing their preaching in 
many localities. Being intensely congregational in their views 
of polity, they are without any central, official body, so that their 
reports are subject to no strict supervision or rigid comparison. 
We have heard one of their best-known and most venerated lead- 
ers say in public assembly that when he reported his members he 
‘always included an estimate of those who would be members if 
a church were located so that they could conveniently attend it.’ 
The ‘growth’ of such a body depends only upon the develop- 
ment of the imagination of its leaders. The Christian Scientists 
come next in the ‘average’ or ‘per cent.’ ; but unfortunately for 
the trust one would wish to repose in their figures they are al- 
ways in ‘round numbers,’ in tens of thousands. The student 
who remembers that‘ Do/us /atet in generalibus,’ invariably 
throws such figures out of his reckoning and puts down the re- 
sult as ‘unknown.’ The Roman Catholics have, upon their own 
confession, no standard of membership by which to gage their 
returns, some priests counting all that come to their first com- 
munion ; some those that are baptized in infancy, and others all 
members of all families any members of which attend service. 
In the same way the ‘Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day 
Saints, Reorganized,’ the non-polygamous Mormons, report tre- 
mendous advances, mostly ‘7 mudibus,’ as those who have ever 
listened to a Mormon elder may well believe. But perhaps a 
better illustration of these figures which not only ‘can lie’ but 
do lie, can not be given than to call attention to the fact that 
there were only a little more than a quarter of a million Jews 
reported in the last federal census (1890), while the very next 
year the rabbis of their congregations reported over a million and 
a quarter adherents. The Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists 
(North), Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and some of the 
Lutheran bodies, are as careful in making up their tables as the 
State itself; but as for the other religious bodies, their figures 
are for the most part the result of a vivid fancy rather than of a 
careful count.” 


In another issue the same journal qualifies its statement as to 
the accuracy of Protestant Episcopal Church estimates and says: 


“The worthlessness of much that passes for statistical informa- 
tion is seen in the fact that the Episcopal Church in this country 
publishes three tables of parish and diocesan reports, and 7he 
Church Standard [Prot. Episc.] calls attention to the remark- 
able incident that no two of these reports agree upon any single 
item or group of items. Meanwhile 7he /ndependent, which 
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gives unusual care to the collection of religious statistics, reports 
in one column 1,000,000 Christian Scientists; and in another, 
‘from later advices,’ 100,000, Catholic bishops send in estimates. 
that differ from each other by two or three millions, more or 
less; and our colored churches now add a hundred thousand and 
now lop off twice as many. It is not to be wondered at that the 
Federal Government declined this year to send out any reports 
upon churches to which must be appended the government im- 
primatur. Zhe Church Standard, despite the fact that certain 
papers report the Episcopal Church as leading almost all denom- 
inations in the percentage of growth during the past ten years, 
insists that that church is barely holding its own. Surely we 
ought to have better information upon these points, or none.” 


Another feature in tables of church statistics which sometimes 
meets with criticism is the grouping of organically separate and 
more or less hostile bodies into ‘denominational families.” In 
the tables, for instance, from which we quoted last week, Dr. 
Carroll groups seven bodies—some of which, like the Roman 
Catholic, Polish Catholic, Armenian, and Reformed Catholic, 
anathematize and excommunicate each other—under the family 
denomination “Catholics,” which “family” made a gain during 
last year of 80,432 communicants; while the Methodist “fam- 
ily,” composed of seventeen denominations, made a gain of 106,- 
472. Closer examination of the figures discloses the fact that the 
only gains reported by anybody in the “Catholic family” are 
those made by the Roman Catholic Church, namely, 80, 432, a 
fact somewhat obscured by the plan of grouping different bodies. 

The following table, prepared by Dr. Carroll and omitted last 
week for want of space, gives the most trustworthy figures con- 
cerning the numerical rank and strength of the chief separate 
church bodies of the United States: 


TABLE SHOWING ORDER OF DENOMINATIONS. 








| | 

Rank 
in 

1890. 


Commu- 
nicants. 


Commu- 


i ions. i 
Denominations | nicants. 





6,231,417 
| 2,240,354 
| 1,280,066 
| 1,348,989 
1,209,976 
641,051 

800,450 
788,224 
532,054 
452,725 
512,771 
357,153 
349,788 
324,846 
144,352 
204,01 

202,474 
179,721 

129, 383 
187,432 
164,640 
141,989 
164,940 
| : 119,972 
| 


Roman Catholic * 
Methodist Episcopal 
Regular Baptist (South) 
Regular soe (Colored) 
Methodist Episcopal, South 1,468,390 
een sey of Christ | 1,149,982 
Regular Baptist (North) 998,657 
Presbyterian (North) 983,433 
Protestant Episcopal 710,350 
African Methodist Episcopal 675,462 
Congregational 631,360 
Lutheran Synodical Conference 581,029 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion.... 536,271 
Lutheran Generai Counci 356,401 
Latter-Day Saints 300,000 
Reformed (German) 242,831 
United Brethren 239,639 
Presbyterian (South) 225,890 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 204,972 
German Evangelical Synod 203,574 
Lutheran General Synod 199,589 
Methodist Protestant 183,714 
Cumberland Presbyterian 180,192 
United Norwegian Lutheran 130,000 
Primitive Baptist 126,000 
United Presbyterian 115,901 
Reformed (Dutch) 107,504 


8,690,658 
| 2,746,191 
1,630,985 
1,591,735 


= 
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121,347 
94,402 
92,979 











* These are the estimated communicants. Fifteen per cent. has been de- 
ducted from the Roman Catholic population. 








A Defense of the Doukhobors.—The daily press, as 
we have shown, has been sharply criticizing the Russian sect, 
the Doukhobors, for their alleged failure to agree to the very 
reasonable terms offered them by the Canadian Government in 
their new home. The emigrants, who have many doctrines, 
including that of non-resistance, in common with Quakerism, 
have to some extent been under the benevolent tutelage of the 
American Society of Friends, and now Zhe Friends’ Intelii- 
gencer (Philadelphia, April 6) comes to their defense. There 
is so little truth in the current reports about the discontent of 
the Doukhobors, says this journal, that their friends need not 
give it serious thought. Some trouble indeed has been stirred 
up by a mischief-maker named Bodyansky, but his influence 
with his coreligionists is almost #2z/, and his circular, upon whic! 
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the newspaper despatch was based, found only three signers, one 
of whom was himself. Says the writer: 


“The Doukhobors are doing very well. They are getting on 
hopefully. They are peaceable, industrious, kindly, and patient. 
They are now able to earn their own living, and they have made 
fair progress in establishing comfortable homes. ‘They are very 
grateful to those who have aided them, and very desirous to aid 
others who still are in the situation of hardship they formerly 
were. There has been some agitation amongst a portion of them 
over the administration of the Canadian laws relating to the reg- 
istration of marriages, births, and deaths; and the necessity of 
taking land titles in severalty has been unpleasing to some who 
adhere to the plan of community holding. But we do not sup- 
pose these to be anything more than temporary and inconsider- 
able matters, which with good counsel from those who have 
proved themselves friends of the colonists, and quiet and tactful 
management by the Canadian officials, will in due time be 
smoothed out. We have no idea that the Canadian Government 
will take seriously these ripples in the current of affairs. The 
Doukhobors are strangers; they have entered upon new condi- 
tions ; their views are earnest and sincere; but they wish to do 
what is right according to the Christian code, and it is certain 
that with patience and tact any differences over mere adminis- 
trative details can be in good time adjusted.” 





THE “CHRISTIAN ISRAELITES.” 


HE East Side of New York is well known to be the gather- 
ing-place of a large number of interesting and unusual 
creeds, both political and religious. Here all advanced beliefs 
are in favor, and various schools of socialism, and of its philo- 
sophical antipode anarchism, flourish like the green bay-tree. 
One of the most singular of these little-known faiths is that of 
the Christian Israelite Church, whose only place of worship is a 
small building at 103 East First Street. A student of East-Side 
life thus writes of this denomination in the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser: 


“One of the distinctive peculiarities of the doctrine of the 
Christian Israelite Church is its combination of the beliefs of the 
Jewish and Christian faiths. All the Hebrew ceremonial con- 
cerning purification of meats and of washing and ablutions are 
strictly adhered to by the modern Israelites, and one of its most 
strict requirements of believers is that no razor shall come upon 
their heads. The matter of sacrificing animals is eliminated 
from the ceremonial. On the other hand, the Christian Israel- 
ites are emphatic in their belief in Christ as a Redeemer, and on 
all points of orthodox [Christian] faith they are eminently sound. 
The mixed character of the belief of this church may be seen 
from the fact that acceptance of the four [sc] books of Moses and 
of the four gospels are necessary to membership in the church. 
But it is in their belief as to how things are going to be arranged 
during the millennium and afterward that the Christian Israelites 
are unique. They believe that 144,000 ‘immortals’ are to be in 
charge of matters on the earth during the millennium, which is 
to begin within the present generation, some setting the date as 
early as 1917. The favored 144,000 will rule the earth, judge 
those who have already departed this life, and endeavor to con- 
vert those still living. As many as accept the opportunity will 
be permitted to retain their bodies, but must be subject to the 
‘immortals’ throughout eternity. Those who do not take advan- 
tage of their last chance may never have their bodies, but must 
forever be spirits. So also must those who have died before the 
millennium, and those who have died in their sins be relegated to 
a still lower estate, becoming of the last order of creation. There 
are to be none lost absolutely, and one of the believers in the 
faith ventured the hope that somewhere in the zons of the future 
God might find some way to permit mortals to become immortals 
and the disembodied to resume their bodies. 

“The denomination started in England in 1792 by the preach- 
ing of Joanna Southcot. She was followed in 1822 by John Wroe, 
whose last utterance in 1869 is regarded by the church as the last 
revelation from God. A symbolic half hour or forty years of si- 
lence has been over the church since, but it is expected that it 
will soon be broken by another revelation. In 1830 the Christian 
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Israelite doctrines were first preached in this country, and the 
church in this city was erected in 1852, There are representa- 
tives of the faith in some eighteen or twenty S.ates of the 
Union.” 


DR. BRIGGS ON CHRISTIAN IRENICS. 


R. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, who has an international repu- 
tation not only as one of the leading American exponents 

of the higher criticism, but on account of his trial for “heresy 
in the Presbyterian Church a few years ago, in a recent article 
defines irenics as “that theological discipline which aims to rec- 
oncile the discordant elements of Christianity, and to organize 
them in peace and concord,:in the unity of Christ’s church.” 
Irenics is, he says, the antipode of controversy or polemics, with 


” 


which the Christian church has mainly been occupied during its 
nineteen centuries of life, and is “the modern culminating dis- 
cipline” to which all religious forces contribute their noblest re- 
sults, the apex of the pyramid of Christian theology, to which 
all the lines of Christian scholarship and Christian life tend, and 
in which they ultimately find their highest end and perfection.” 
In the New York Churchman (Prot. Episc., March 16) he writes: 


““Polemics has its limitations. It battles for the denomina- 
tional or sectarian institution and dogma as the indubitable and 
the final statement, and with a determination to destroy all that 
is discordant therewith. It has little, if any, interest in the his- 
torical origin of those institutions or dogmas. It is regarded as 
disloyal to subject them to any kind of criticism. It is counted 
as downright treason to propose new and better statements. 

“Trenics, on the contrary, searches all the statements thor- 
oughly. It must know exactly how they came into historic 
being ; for only so can it determine how much of them was the 
genuine and necessary product of Christianity, and how much 
was due to human frailty and ignorance, or to unchristian mo- 
tives and influences. It must study the history of the state- 
ments in their use in the church; for only so can one go back of 
the traditional interpretation which usually drifts from the origi- 
nal sense through change in the meaning of the words, the un- 
conscious adaptation of old terms to new situations, and the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of dogma in the treatises of the theologian 
and the homilies of the pulpit. Irenics is not content with these 
discordant statements as they are. It can not say: This one is 
altogether true; the others are altogether false. It must put 
them all alike into the fires of criticism, testing them in every 
way, to eliminate the dross of error from the golden truth, confi- 
dent that truth is indestructible and imperishable. It tests them 
by Holy Scripture, by the reason, by Christian experiénce ; as 
well as by the decisions of the church in their original sense.” 


There are several tasks to be accomplished by irenics, says Dr. 
Briggs, the chief work being a determination of what are the es- 
sentials of Christian belief, organization, and practise, as shown 
by a study of all creeds and Christian bodies. He continues: 


“Truth is given to mankind only gradually. He has to learn 
it little by little in the progress of his education. So nations and 
races are educated step by step in the progress of the centuries. 
All institutions, all knowledge, all things living, all religions 
undergo this heavenly discipline; for the history of mankind is 
the divine education of our race. When Jesus promised His dis- 
ciples that the Holy Spirit would lead them into all the truth, 
He did not mean that the Holy Spirit would lead the apostles 
into all the truth and leave that truth as an infallible deposit in 
the church to which nothing could be added in knowledge and 
statement. The Holy Spirit did not guide the ante-Nicene 
Church until the Nicene Creed was given as the final statement 
of the Christian faith, and then leave the church to itself to work 
out the hardest problems of Christianity. He did not cease His 
guidance at the Reformation. He did not give His last word at 
the Synod of Dort, or in the Formula of Concord, or to the West- 
minster Assembly, or through the Book of Common Prayer, or 
at the Council of the Vatican. He has not left the Christian 
world in a chaos of discordant theologies with the alternative 
of submission to an infallible pontiff. There never was a time 
when the Holy Spirit was more needed by Christians than in our 
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age, and there never has been a time when the divine Spirit was 
suv operative as in this age of transition. All things are heaving 
and tossing in the throes that will surely give birth to a nobler, 
grander Christianity. The Church of Rome recognized this 
when it stated the new dogma of an infallible pontiff to guide 
the church of the present and the future. However much formal 
error there may be in this new dogma, it yet honors the divine 
Spirit as the present guide of the church, speaking infallibly 
through its supreme head. It puts to shame that Protestant 
scholasticism which has, so far as it could, pushed the Holy 
Spirit out of the church by its insistence upon an irreformable 
system of dogma. An irreformable dogmatic statement in the 
present time, even if given by the Pope, is presumptively of 
more value than an irreformable ‘dogmatic statement of the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century, pronounced by any assembly of 
divines or the decisions of any council, however venerable. In 
fact there can be no irreformable dogma in any age. All dogma 
is reformable, and must be reformed in the progress of the church 
as she advances under the guidance of the divine Spirit toward 
the ultimate, the all-comprehending and all-satisfying truth.” 


We possess a few documents for which there is even now, Dr. 
Briggs points out, a consensus among Christians, such as the 
Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Nicene Creed, all composed before the fifth century, be- 
fore the forces of disintegration and dissension had begun to 
manifest themselves strongly in the Christian church—for the 
Arian movement did not bring about a permanent and impor- 
tant schism, and gradually faded away after the adoption of the 
Constantinople symbol in a.p. 381. But more modern state- 
ments of belief, because not made or agreed to by the whole 
Christian body of believers, have been limited, unsatisfactory, 
and divisory, and they are everywhere throughout Protestantism 
being cast aside as inadequate; while movements for revision 


and new creeds everywhere persist. Dr. Briggs continues: 


“It must be evident to any one who knows the currents of 
thought which have been working during our century and which 
are now working still more powerfully, that in a very few years 
not a single Protestant confession of faith or catechism will re- 
tain binding authority in any denomination. There is, in fact, 
no alternative between a rally on the Nicene Creed as proposed 
by the Chicago-Lambeth Conference [the proposals by the Angli- 
can bishops for a basis of union for all Christians in the Scrip- 
tures, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds, and the ‘historic epis- 
copate’] or about those new statements of faith which other 
communions are seeking. Therefore no discipline is so much 
needed as that of irenics, which rises above all denominational 
partizanship and sectarian bigotry, and seeks solely and alone 
‘ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ for therein 
alone is peace and unity.” 





Is the Golden Rule a True One ?—In connection with 
the recent discussion of Huxley’s beliefs stirred up by the pub- 
lication of his “‘Life and Letters,” a writer in the St. Louis 
Mirror gives the following excerpt from his ‘Evolution and 
Ethics” concerning “The Golden Rule”: 


““Moralists of all ages and of all faiths, attending only to the 
relations of man toward one another in an ideal society, have 
agreed upon the ‘golden rule.’ ‘Do as you would be done by.’ 
In other words, let sympathy be your guide, put yourself in the 
place of the man toward whom your action is directed, and do 
to him what you would like to have done to yourself under the 
circumstances. However much one may admire the generosity 
of such a rule of conduct; however confident one may be that 
average man may be thoroughly depended upon not to carry it 
out in its full logical consequences ; it is nevertheless desirable 
to recognize the fact that these consequences are incompatible 
with the existence of a civil state, under any circumstances of 
this world which have obtained, or, so far as one can see, are 
likely to come to pass. 

“Strictly observed, the ‘golden rule’ involves the negation of 
law by the refusal to put it in motion against law-breakers ; and, 
as regards the external relations of a polity, it is the refusal to 
continue the struggle for existence. It can be obeyed, even par- 
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tially, only under the protection of a society which repudiates it. 
Without such shelter the followers of the ‘golden rule’ may in- 
dulge in hopes of heaven, but they must reckon with the cer- 
tainty that other people will be masters of the earth. 

“What would become of the garden if the gardener treated all 
the weeds ana slugs and birds and trespassers as he would like to 
be treated, if he were in their place?” 


PROS AND CONS OF THE ‘“ AWAY-FROM- 
ROME” MOVEMENT. 


HE ‘Los von Rome” agitation in Austria continues to call 
forth bitter charges and counter-charges. According tothe 
official organ of Protestantism in Austria, the Evangel Kirchen- 
zettung, the movement, especially in the provinces in which Ger- 
mans predominate, has shown a steady progress in recent months, 
and, starting originally as a political movement, has become a 
purely religious and ecclesiastical agitation. The ten thousand 
converts called for by Representative Schénerer have long since 
been secured, it is said, and the number is now nearly twenty 
thousand, of whom nearly three-fourths have connected them- 
selves with the Protestant churches and one-fourth with the Old 
Catholic, only a handful refusing to affiliate with either commun- 
ion. Within the last two years forty new preaching-places have 
been established, twenty-one Protestant churches have been dedi- 
cated in Roman Catholic districts, eighteen such churches are now 
in process of being erected, and twenty-nine others are in contem- 
plation. Forty-three new pastorates have been established. 

The Chronik (Protestant, Leipsic) is disposed to consider the 
above estimate of converts as too high, and concludes that the 
total is now about fifteen thousand, of whom four thousand have 
become Old Catholics. The venerable Catholic poet Rosegger, 
who in his literary monthly, Der Heimgarten, expresses warm 
sympathy for the movement, yet declines to sever his connection 
with the Roman Catholic Church, contenting himself with the 
demand that the church shall growin spirituality. One peculiar 
phase of the movement has been the establishment of the 
“Church of the Savior” in Miirzzuschlag, in which there 1s to be 
Protestant preaching, but which in its service and decoration has 
retained many of the peculiarities of the Roman Catholic Church, 
among these being a magnificent picture of the Madonna. 

The prelates of the Roman Catholic Church have recently in- 
augurated a counter-agitation, in which they are energetically 
aided by the Government. The Aorrespfondenzdb/att, the official 
organ of the Roman Catholic clergy, calls the “‘ Away-from-Rome” 
movement a “pillage crusade [Raubzug] of the Protestants,” 
which has succeeded by political machinations and because of 
religious indifference of the people in estranging several thousand 
Roman Catholics. Immense sums of money, so it charges, have 
been used in the interests of this propaganda. More severe are 
the words of the Hausfreund, a German-Bohemian paper of in- 
fluence, which says: ‘The purely human faith of a Luther, who 
was an escaped monk, and had broken his most sacred vow and 
induced others to do the same, and even led astray a nun and 
married her, and was a teacher of immorality and turned the 
word of God upside down—this is the faith that is here offered 
in the place of the Catholic!” Dr. Schébl, bishop of Leimeritz, 
in his diocesan letter, says: 


“‘And what are the means resorted to in order to win people 
for these erroneous doctrines? Pamphlets without number, filled 
with bitter assaults on the Catholic Church, are scattered broad- 
cast by colporteurs in public places and in houses, while foreign 
and non-Catholic preachers have systematically carried on a cru- 
sade in Catholic districts, and money in great abundance has 
been brought in from other lands forthis purpose. The battle of 
‘Away from Rome’ has indeed inflicted some wounds in this 
diocese, but has no great victory to rejoice over.” 


The highest Roman Catholic authority in Austria, Cardinal 
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Gruscha, of Vienna, recently addressed these words, as reported 
in the Reichspost, to the church: 


“Let us cooperate in the future as in the past, for the agitation 
for freedoin from Rome and from the Pope is really a movement 
for freedom from Christ and is a rebellion against Christianity. 
It is the watchword of antichristianity, in which not only non- 
Catholics, but also former Catholics who have become unfaithful 
join.”—7ranslations made for Tue Literary DiGEst, 





QUEEN VICTORIA AS THE CHIEF PATRON OF 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 


NE great movement which distinguishes the past half-cen- 
tury in England is that toward entire toleration of all 
forms of religious and non-religious thought. How far the late 
Queen was related to this movement has not hitherto been widely 
noticed. A high tribute to her beneficent influence in this direc- 
tion, however, is paid by an English Freethinker, Mr. C. E. 
Plumptre. This movement, he affirmed, “is more directly con- 
nected with the Queen’s personal influence than the majority of 
the other great movements of the age.” Writing in the London 
Literary Guide (Free-Thought, March 1), he says: 


“It is true that the times were ripe for the movement ; that lib- 
erty of thought, or, at all events, agitation for liberty of thought, 
had commenced before the Queen’s succession to the throne. 
But I believe that it is largely due to the Queen’s personal ex- 
ample that the victory has been achieved, comparatively speak- 
ing, with so little friction. Strict, even to the point of severity, 
toward any lapse of morality, the Queen succeeded in rendering 
her court pure and refined. Had she been of narrow, bigoted 
views, it would, I believe, have been almost inevitable that she 
would have surrounded herself with the dogmatic retrograde 
element so unhappily associated with narrow religious opinions. 
The atmosphere of her court would have been tainted with all 
those unlovely qualities that we have been taught by unhappy 
experience to connect with those who worship the letter rather 
than the spirit, who give greater honor to orthodoxy in dogma 
than to nobility of character. This wide toleration on the part 
of her Majesty for all forms of creed, so long as they bore the 
fruits of a good life, is the more remarkable inasmuch as the 
Queen, unlike one or two of her own daughters, has never been 
reputed to have held any very advanced religious opinions her- 
self. Brought up inall the pious orthodoxy of the earlier portion 
of the nineteenth century, she probably received a certain widen- 
ing influence from her marriage with an enlightened, tho natu- 
rally religious, German prince, interested—after the fashion of 
enlightened Germans—in all questions bearing on philosophy and 
metaphysics. Her friendship with Lady Augusta Bruce, after- 
ward the wife of the liberal-minded Dean Stanley; her known 
admiration for Tennyson’s poems, and her subsequent friend- 
ship with the poet himself; her intimacy with Charles Kingsley 
and Norman Macleod—all served to increase this widening influ- 
ence; so that, in religious dogma she seems to have taken a 
slight coloring from the movement known as Broad Church—a 
movement, I think, more prominent in the middle of last century 
than toward its decline. In matters pertaining to ritual her 
Majesty’s tastes lay on the side of extreme simplicity. Of all 
forms of Christianity that flourished freely throughout her domin- 
ions, the Tractarian and Ritualistic were probably those that had 
the least personal attraction for her. Moderately Broad Church 
in dogma, she seerns to have been somewhat of the Puritan in 
taste; and it is impossible to doubt, alike from her published 
journals and from her personal habits, that in what are called the 
‘essentials’ of Christianity she was a sincere believer. ...... 

“Her Majesty taught by personal example that honesty in con- 
viction is not incompatible with justice toward those of opposed 
convictions. She did not think with us, yet she bestowed not 
only toleration, but special honor, upon our more distinguished 
representatives. It could have hardly been, save with her per- 
mission, that the present King publicly unveiled the statues of 
Darwin and Huxley. 

“The more striking events of a reign are not always the most 
far-reaching in their results; and it may be that, when the Vic- 
torian era comes to be investigated by future generations, the 
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dazzling accumulation of wealth, the vast expansion of empire, 
will be proved to have been less productive of permanent good 
than her Majesty’s own example of unobtrusive religious tolera- 
tion.” 





IS A “CHRISTIAN THEATER” POSSIBLE? 


HE Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, through his experiments with 
the Topeka Cafita/ last year, is already well known as an 
upholder of a new type of daily “Christian journalism.” One of 
the criticisms made concerning his attempt was that during his 
week of editorial management he wholly ignored the dramatic 
field, apparently deeming it too much given up to the devil and 
all his works to deserve Christian notice. Mr. Sheldon, how- 
ever, evidently believes that the theater is, as he has shown the 
novel to be, a possible means of religious teaching. ‘‘ The whole 
question of the theater,” he writes, ““has raised in my mind the 
possibility of a school for Christian actors and for Christian 
playwrights and Christian managers—in other words, a distinc- 
tively Christian theater where men and women of consecrated, 
devout, earnest Christian character would act only good plays.” 
The stage at present, in Mr. Sheldon’s opinion, is one of the 
chief demoralizing forces of society, and is largely given up to 
themes of “infidelity in the family life, duels, revenge.” Yet 
the histrionic passion of the human race seems to be born with it, 
he says, and the church will do well to take cognizance of this 
fact. Writing in 7he /ndependent, he says: 


“Humor that is sweet and wholesome is as much a part of life 
as tragedy; and if it is true, as most theaters confess, that the 
majority of theatergoers, especially among the young people, go 
to the play to be entertained and amused, then it would be true 
in a Christian theater that plays written for the purpose of ma- 
king people laugh, in sending them away with sweet and whole- 
some images of what they had seen and heard among things that 
were funny, would be a distinctively Christian thing to do for 
large numbers of people who often grow very tired and weary in 
the great struggle for existence in the great cities, and need the 
rest and refreshment that comes from wholesome fun. 

“T can not answer exhaustively my own question, Is a Chris- 
tian theater possible? At the same time I do not see anything 
impossible in men and women being trained in the future, some 
time, to exercise their histrionic gifts for the purpose of making 
life sweeter, happier, stronger, and distinctly Christian. At 
present I am one of a good many ministers who can not, with 
safety to their own people and their influence over them, attend 
the theater at all, and while not condemning it absolutely, and 
while not calling all its work bad or demoralizing, I am not able 
to avoid the conclusion that at least half the plays which are at 
present put upon the stage in the great cities are not helpful to 
the Christian life of those who attend them. I do not see any 
prospect of a change for the better until we have established a 
school for Christian acting, or even founded a theater, which 
shall be as distinctively Christian in its purpose, in its financial 
management, and in its entire life, as the most Christian home 
or church that we now possess. That this is within the reach of 
possibility I believe, because I believe in the elevating power of 
Christianity over all things that belong to humanity. ‘The his- 
trionic passion is a partof life. If it can be ministered to through 
a Christian channel, there is no telling what wonderful impulses 
might be set in motion, or what influences upon conduct and 
character might be permanently established.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AFTER the alleged experience of Canada with the Doukhobors, Ameri- 
cans will probably not be elated to hear that the Molukanes, another Rus- 
sian sect, residing in Transcaucasia, wish to come to this continent. They 
number about 50,000, according to Comsular Reports (March 18), and are 
moved to emigrate on account of increased taxation and lack of land. 


THE national congress of the Disciples of Christ, lately held at Lexing- 
ton, appointed a committee of seven to take charge of a movement in behalf 
of an international confederation of religious denominations. According to 
this scheme, the different religious bodies are to retain their own creeds, 
but will be auxiliary toan international congress and will affiliate with all 
other churches on acommon platform. The ultimate aim is to create one 
international church. This movement is the first of its kind in America, 
and is in line with the widespread tendency toward church federation and 
church unity, and with the rapidly growing spirit of internationalism in 
literature, social reform, and art. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


A DEFENSE OF RUSSIA. 


ENUNCIATION of Russian political methods and social 
customs is very general in Europe, but a defense of the 
Russian Government appears in a recent issue of the Hande/s- 
élad (Amsterdam). In a series of articles entitlec 
Impressions,” a Dutch writer, named Van Oss, says: 


“Russian 


“There are probably but few people who enter Russia without 
a certain feeling of dread. There are Nihilists in Russia, and 
you must carry a passport. The government is an autocracy, 
and the traveler has heard of ukases, the knout, and Siberia. A 
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short time in Russia is sufficient to dispel your fears. The pass- 
port system turns out to be a harmless formality, and the officials 
are found to be polite. The stamp on your passport guaranties 
you, at a minimum cost, free treatment in one of the excellent 
Russian hospitals, and you find that it is not a disadvantage to 
be able, with the help of the police, to find persons you are look- 
ing for. Many of the stories of Russian officiousness should be 
received with great caution. It may happen that one gives a tip 
to an official who is willing to oblige after office hours, but even 
outside of Russia the police are sometimes willing to receive 
tips. Russian conditions are often different from Western con- 
ditions, but they are not necessarily worse.” 


Russia has a real constitution, continues this writer: 


“In theory, the Czar can do as he pleases, but, even in more 
Western countries, ‘the king can dono wrong.’ In reality, the 
Czar is conspicuous for his respect for the law, and so are his 
ministers. Nearly everything is regulated by law, and the ad- 
ministration of justice is both good and cheap. Even Peter the 
Great began to curtail his own authority by formulating laws 
with the help of the best legal talent in Europe, and Catherine 
II. continued the work with the help of a commission, saying 
that ‘political freedom is based upon security. It is necessary 
that one citizen should not fear the other, but that both 
fear the law.’ Nicholas I. completed the code in 1832, but no 
country is so ready to adopt beneficial regulations from abroad 
as Russia. ... The laws are made by the imperial council, 
which may be called the Russian parliament. True, it is not 
chosen by the people, but appointed by the Emperor; but, until 
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the people are better educated, elections would be merely 
a farce, and, altho King Demos is not consulted, the council 
is progressive and even democratic. The council is formed 
by ex-ministers of state, heads of government departments, 
and other persons who have distinguished themselves. High 
connection is not at all a necessary qualification, nor is 
wealth necessary. The present system is such that no man of 
talent is prevented from rising. Witte, the present Minister of 
Finance, and certainly one of the most influential statesmen in 
Russia, was a station-master on a railroad only twelve years 
ago. His talents and industry alone enabled him torise. Prince 
Hilkoff, tho of a very old family, was formerly an employee of 
an American railroad company, and began as a simple engineer. 
Yermolloff, the Minister of Agriculture, also began very humbly, 
and the list could easily be extended. It would seem, indeed, to 
be part of the Russian system to renew the governing classes 
continually from the people, and to raise democratic elements to 
power.” 


Says M. Van Oss, in conclusion : 


“When autocracy is progressive and elastic, when it under- 
stands and provides for the needs of the people, as it does in 
Russia, there certainly is no occasion to demand democracy. 
Russia is governed in accordance with Russian needs. When 
Ivan comes of age intellectually, he will, doubtless, be allowed 
greater say. He will get a democratic parliament, ministerial 
crises and other blessings. Whether he will be more happy is a 
matter open to doubt.” 


The imperial ukase abolishing exile to Siberia, which took 
effect on January 14, the Russian New Year’s Day, was due, in 
large measure, to the humanitarian ideas of the Czar, but not 
(as W. T. Stead points out in The Review of Reviews, Lon- 
don) in the sense in which the Anglo-Saxon world understands 
this. Commenting on the ukase, Mr. Stead says: 


“It was the interests of the peaceful inhabitants of the coun- 
try, primarily, and not the interests of the convicts, which led 
the Czar’s commission to conclude that the abolition of exile 
could not be longer delayed. The criminals, henceforth im- 
mured in Russian prisons, will probably regret the compara- 
tively free, tho shiftless and miserable life they had led in Asia. 
It is the industrious peasants who will gain. Of 300,000 exiles, 
M. Salomin [president of the commission] found that 100,000 
were vagabonds, another 100,000 a homeless proletariat, while 
only 30,0o0o—a tenth of the total—were settled agriculturists. 
Not more than 4,500 had a chance of final assimilation with the 
non-criminal population. The great majority of the exiles were 
in the end driven to prey on the peaceful population.” 


In a review of the national internal development of Russia in 
the nineteenth century, the Russki Vestnik (Moscow) considers 
the degree of progress made in religious tolerance in the empire 
since 1800. Says this journal: 


“The opening of the nineteenth century brought the first glim- 


mer of real religious toleration. ‘There is a deep significance for 
the present day in the ukase of November 27, 1801, in which we 
find the following: ‘ Reason and experience teach that the spiri- 
tual error of a simple people is only deepened if attacks are made 
on it by controversy and ecclesiastical admonition; but that, un- 
der the influence of a good example and a toleration that imposes 
no conditions, this error is obliterated by degrees and finally 
disappears. . . . The admonition of the Doukhobors must never 
take the form of a trial, a controversy, or an assault upon their 
convictions; it must proceed from spiritual “politeness,” must 
take into account their methods of life, and must seem unpre- 
meditated and unaffected.’ ” 


The principle set forth in this ukase, says the Vestnzk, was 
firmly believed in by the Emperor Alexander I., “who permitted 
the sects to remain unmolested, allowed them to have their own 
churches, and compelled their ministers to keep parish regis- 
ters.” Very little progress was made during the reign of Nich- 
olas I,, but the general privileges of the sects were confirmed by 
the law of May, 1883. The reaction soon began and reached its 
culmination in 1894, when the Stundists were forbidden to as- 
semble for worship. The question of “confession,” concludes 
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the Vestnzk, remains practically the same as at the beginning 
of the past century. ‘“‘The fact that one parent belongs to the 
Orthodox Church determines that the child shall also, by law, be 
regarded as an adherent of the Orthodox faith,”—77rans/ations 
made for THe LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A FRENCHMAN’S ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH 
CHARACTER. 


HE Englishman accomplishes more and “gets there” more 
frequently than the continental European because he not 
only works for a definite result, but he enjoys the working. The 
taste for action, for the action itself, independently of the result 
sought, is one of the dominant characteristics of the English 
people ; it satisfies an imperious need of their nature. Such is the 
conclusion reached by Emile Boutmy (of the Institute of France), 
who has just published a book entitled “An Essay on the Politi- 
cal Psychology of the English People.” M. Boutmy, following 
the method inaugurated by Taine, looks for the explanation of 
the genius and methods of the English political system in the 
life and character of the English people. A study of the general 
psychology of a people, he says, must precede an inquiry into 
the psychology of their politics. He finds two dominant traits 
in the English character: the love of action for itself, already 
mentioned, and a repugnance to theory and system, a difficulty 
in ‘forming and conceiving abstract ideas and generalities.” 
Geographical, climatic, and racial conditions have combined to 
produce these characteristics. They are fundamental in the race, 
says M. Boutmy, and they color the Englishman’s whole view 
of life. 

An analytic review of M. Boutmy’s book, by Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the well-known French political economist, and one of 
the comparatively few outspoken friends of England on the Con- 
tinent, appears in the Economiste Francais (Paris). M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu says, speaking of these dominant traits in the English 
character : 


“In those countries in which a prodigal nature gives to man 
strong and varied impressions, he looks upon nature herself as 
the essential fact and considers himself as simply a molecule of 
the grand whole. The Englishman, on the other hand, ascribes 
to himself the world of nature, which gives him only feeble im- 

















BRITISH LION : “I wish I could get rid of these confounded fleas.” 
—Owl, Cape Town. 


pressions and much trouble, and outside of which, independent 
of it, he exists; he looks upon the world as an arena in which to 
exercise his activity even as a potter molds the clay... . 
Metaphysical speculation has no charm for the generality of 
Englishmen. In his religion, the Briton looks only for a guide 
to his will (volition), and he finds this in Protestantism, espe- 
cially in the advanced sects (toward which all the more active, 
energetic Englishmen are tending), which exert a profound in- 
fluence upon the national spirit. The doctrine of justification by 
faith, which is so dear to the British mind, and which stands 
©pposed to justification through works, covers up the national 
pride with humility. . . . But once having confessed the insuffi- 
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ciency of human reason, this faith brings about an alliance of 
man with God, it changes the aspect of everything, it sets aside 
the ‘vain qualification of works’ to give place to the general 
qualification of the volition and the conscience. ‘Those who be- 
lieve are the chosen people, they are permitted to act freely, 
fully, not troubling themselves with any fear of sin. This ex- 
plains, to a great extent, the ‘English arrogance’ and also much 
of the English brutality to other peoples.” 


The insular position of England, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, has 
tended to make the Englishman himself “insular”—proud, un- 





























A CARTOON BY RUDYARD KIPLING SATIRIZING THE BRITISH PURSUIT OF 
DE WET. 
—lillustrated London News. 


sociable, fond of adventure. The English spirit of adventure 
can not be traced to a desire for novelty, but to the characteris- 
tic already predicated of the race: a love of action for action’s 
sake—‘the desire to work its will freely for the joy of the work- 


” 


ing.” This love of action is plainly evident, he declares, in the 
English politics, which are “full of activity and tumult”: 


“Everywhere the leagues, the meetings, the manifestations, 
where the innate brutality of the race comes to the surface and 
gives itself free course; but we must not be surprised, for the 
man works, he satisfies a need, he gains the most essential of his 
pleasures. He does not expect to realize the result at which he 
aims to-day or to-morrow, but he has had the opportunity to 
‘object’ freely.” 


Governments are short-lived in England, he continues, because 
English political parties do not concern themselves with loyalty 
to a principle: 


“The predominance of the principle of action soon results in 
two contending armies, which change their ground to suit the 
occasion, when they believe they can thereby increase their 
chances of victory. . . . A too strict party adherence to doctrine, 
a too resolute loyalty, would be an obstacle to the proper play of 
parliamentary forces. If there is too strong an attachment to 
doctrines, it will be impossible to form great, homogeneous par- 
ties; if these should split up into groups and sub-groups, there 
could only be governments of coalition, without unity of opinion, 
without cohesion.” 


The English, the writer says, are andro/atrists—manidol- 
aters: 


“The parties pay but meager attention to doctrines, and form 
two armies; the men, the chiefs, ¢#e chief in particular—these 
are of supreme importance. .. . The nation falls in love with 
a man; in general, it falls in love with him because of his 
energy, his activity, and the ‘ease with which he does things.’ 
He is given considerable leeway. How many of England’s 
great statesmen have completely and suddenly changed their 
views in the full swing of theircareer! The people pardon many 
faults in their public men because they are always looking at the 
power, the will, the activity of these men. This androlatry has 
its advantages, and also its dangers. England was enamored of 
a Peel, a Gladstone, and a Palmerston. . . . In her latter days 
she is charmed by a Chamberlain.” 


During the reign just closed, says M. Leroy-Beaulieu, England 
has been the admiration and envy of the entire world. She has 
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compelled the respect and esteem of all who are not blinded by 
passion. She has been found on the side of justice and liberty 
in almost all the great problems which have pressed for settle- 
ment in the nineteenth century. But she must beware. ‘“‘The 
exaltation of the naked will may change or atrophy all other 
faculties, and the delight in action is likely to result in stupid 
brutality.” “England seems to forget that a people may remain 
quite energetic, and yet fall into decadence. Spain stands asa 
witness that this is a fact."—7rans/ation made for 'THE LITER- 
ARY DIGEST. 





GERMANY’S INTEREST IN AUSTRIA’S 
DECLINE. 


AN-GERMANIS\M, as outlined in the recent speech of Dr. 
Kramarz, leader of the Young Czech party in the Austrian 
Reichsrath, is now regarded by the continental European press 
as the imminent danger to the dual monarchy. Dr. Kramarz, in 
speaking of Austro-German relations, read from a confiscated 
pan-German pamphlet entitled “Austrian Disintegration and 
Reconstruction” the following extract: ‘““The Austrians will 
scarcely be able to subjugate the Czechs without foreign assist- 
ance. Yet the main difficulty in the way of all organization 
among them is the necessity of rendering innocuous this thorn 
in the flesh.” The Czechs, said Dr. Kramarz, have long been 
aware that they are athorn in the flesh; they realize that they 
hold a Slav outpost which it is very hard for a small nationality 
to defend against superior numbers. They will continue to 
stand for autonomy, but are not blind to the fact that the empire 
must be preserved, if for no other reason, to check pan-German 
ambition. They will not compel the empire to call in foreign 
assistance. The union of Germany, continued Dr. Kramarz, 
with the so-called German provinces of Austria, ‘‘which is the 
pan-German dream,” would mean the creation of a German em- 
pire extending from Hamburg to Trieste. ‘“‘This would make 
Germany the greatest of the world powers and destroy the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. In opposing this, the Czechs of Bohe- 
mia are not merely fulfilling a national duty, they are at the 
same time acting as the guardians of European equilibrium.” 
The pan-German settlement of the central European problem, 
concluded Dr. Kramarz, would put the Czechs under the same 
régime as the Poles in Posen are made to bear, and to this “we 
will not submit.” The Journal des Débats (Paris), in com- 
menting on this speech, declares that the pan-German desire to 
be ruled only from Berlin instead of, as heretofore, from Berlin 
and Vienna, would make Germany the mistress of central Eu- 
rope and “give her political and commercial predominance 
over the Balkans and Asia Minor.” The union of Germany and 
German Austria would relieve Germany of her agrarian problem 
for years to come and would give hera great advantage in her 
economic struggle with France and the United States. The 
same journal says further: 


“From the moment Austria (without Galicia, for the loss of 
her Polish province would be inevitable) became joined to the 
German empire, she would find herself an underling of Prussia, 
just as Bavaria now finds herself. Indeed, the Berlin Govern- 
ment would then be mistress of the commercial legislation, of 
the posts, telegraphs, telephones, and railroads of all central 
Europe. Germany would at once unify as solidly as possible all 
tariffs and business regulations. She would unite in one great 
system the canals of the Elbe, the Oder, and the Danube. Ger- 
man Silesia could send her products direct to the Orient by one 
water route. This would mean commercial supremacy in the 
Balkans, in Turkey, and in Asia Minor.” 


Let the Hapsburg dominion break up, says The Spectator 
(London), in much the same vein, and Germany becomes “arbi- 


tress of the European continent.” The Kreuz-Zeitung (Berlin) 
fears that Germany will be drawn against her will into Austria’s 
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home quarrel. ‘It the many millions of Austrian Germans ask 
for help,” it says, “it will be difficult to refuse.” 

Speaking of the general belief that the Austrian empire is held 
together principally by loyalty to and affection for the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, Sidney Low (writing in 7he Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After for March) declares that it is not only the Em- 
peror’s personal character but his abilities that give him his 
power. Asa master of statecraft, the Austrian Emperor has few 
equals. Mr. Low continues: 


“Silent, reserved, egotistical, with few friends and no confi- 
dants, he hassshown himself a very Odysseus, roAtunric, many- 
wiled, much-enduring, among the monarchs of the world. Some- 
how he has kept the loose bundle of sticks together; and if it 
is beyond his power, and beyond the power of any man, to solve 
the insoluble problem of making a nation of such a ‘ geographi- 
cal expression’ as Austria, he has at any rate gone nearer to 
success in this labor of Sisyphus than seemed possible when the 
Magyar columns were on the march for Vienna. When he dies, 
the cataclysm, as many men expect, must come. But if so, all 
the more astonishing are the tact, the statesmanship, the mingled 
firmness and judgment, which have postponed the inevitable for 
over half acentury. It is the personal influence of Francis Jo- 
seph, and practically nothing else, that unites the dual mon- 
archy. . . . No one is greatly concerned when a Premier, after 
a brief and wrangling session, follows his cohort of short-lived 
predecessors into retirement or opposition. The Emperor-King, 
it is felt, is the real Prime Minister, and he can be relied upon to 
see that the government is carried on, and that the noisy politi- 
cians of Vienna and Pesth do not too seriously endanger the 
common weal. Here, assuredly, it is the King who governs as 
well as reigns; and under the forms of constitutionalism Kaiser 
Franz Joseph exercises a more genuine control over public affairs 
than the majority of his autocratic ancestors. The lumbering 
and cranky machine jolts along, kept from toppling over by that 
steady hand upon the lever."—7Zrans/ations made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE GREAT DOCK STRIKE IN MARSEILLES. 


HE strike of the dockers and shippers at Marseilles has 
become one of the dominant subjects of discussion in the 
French press. An interpellation in the Chamber of Deputies has 
brought out the fact that the Government intervened to prevent 
what the Premier referred to as “grave international complica- 
tions.” The strike began upon the refusal of the shipping con- 
cerns of Marseilles to accede to the demand of the laborers for 
shorter hours and larger pay; but the situation is “rendered 
chronic and much aggravated,” says the 7emfs (Paris), by the 
socialists, who are “guiding the strikers and inciting them to 
hold out for a new heaven and a new earth, to be achieved by the 


confiscation of private property.” ‘The tramway employees have 
joined the strikers, and rioting and violence are terrorizing the 
city, the trade and business of which, says the correspondent of 
The Standard (London), is completely paralyzed. The imme- 
diate occasion of the rioting was the publication by the “Interna- 
tional Syndicate” (an organization employing French, Italian, 
and German laborers) of a manifesto announcing that the ship- 
ping companies were employing only a few Italians and giving 
the preference to French laborers. This incited the Italians to 
violence. In sending troops to the scene, the Government pointed 
out to the shipping companies and the strikers that a general 
strike would be disastrous not only to the port of Marseilles but 
to the industries of the entire Rhone Valley and to Northern 
Italy. This would cause international complications and would 
interfere with important strike legislation, which the Govern- 
ment is now in process of formulating. The 7emfs, in a severe 
condemnation of the ‘agitators who are keeping the strike 
alive,” says: ‘The Marseilles strikers are not simple strikers. 
They are revolutionists. They are not seeking to improve their 
relations to the employers, their material or moral condition in 
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society. What they desire is to do away with employers, to 
abolish society as at present constituted, and to start the social 
revolution.” 

Why has France become the country far exce/lence of strikes, 
asks Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, in the Economiste Francais (Paris) ? 
This question he answers by asserting that the present French 
ministry is directly and wholly responsible, since the presence in 
the cabinet of M. Millerand, an avowed socialist, is a “constant 
incitement to violence.” M. Millerand, continues M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, is the “open enemy of private property, of private 


- capital, the resolute advocate of the socialization of all produc- 


tion. . . . There is no other country in the world where we find 
such a phenomenon as a collectivist, avowed and militant, ta- 
king part in the government, dominating the departments of com- 
merce and industry, preparing all the laws, and presiding at the 
passage of all measures which should be submitted to merchants 
and tradesmen.” The Journal des Débats (Paris) declares that 
the inaction of the Government in the matter of the strike has 
amounted to actual complicity with the strikers. Henri Roche- 
fort, in his radical paper the /afransigéant (Paris), defends 
Millerand and declares that M. Waldeck-Rousseau, by his pro- 
Dreyfus, anti-Catholic, pro-foreign attitude is responsible for 
the present strike, as he has been for fourteen hundred other 
strikes since his accession to power. “The international senti- 
ments of the present cabinet,” M. Rochefort concludes, “are 
of the same caliber as its anti-religious views. It regards as 
perfectly proper that Italians, Maltese, and Spaniards should be 
favored above Frenchmen in our country, and would even de- 
prive us of the right of protesting against English occupation 
of the Transvaal.” The reference to Italians, Maltese, and 
Spaniards is inspired by reports that shipping concerns of Bar- 
celona, Genoa, and Malta are profiting largely by the paralysis 
of trade in Marseilles.—7rans/ations made for THe LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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MEXICO’S STEADY PROGRESS. 


a there is no Mexican statesman quite equal to the 
task of taking up the work of President Porfirio Diaz, says 
The South American Journal (London), yet so enduring and 
well established is this work that, in the event of Diaz’s death, 
the constitutional machinery (as understood in Mexico) would con- 
tinue to operate without a hitch. Mexico to-day, says this journal, 
is by far the most attractive country in all Spanish America, 
Altho Diaz is an “absolute dictator masquerading as a consti- 
tutional ruler,” says the City of Mexico correspondent (a Mexi- 
can) of The Commercial Advertiser (New York), he has been a 
great blessing to his country. Mexico needs a strong arm to gov- 
ern her. A glance at the gallery of portraits of Mexican presi- 
dents will show that the country has had strong men at the helm 
almost ever since she became a republic. The writer continues: 


“It takes but a few moments’ contemplation of this array of 
faces to produce in the foreigner a greatly increased respect for 
the Mexican people as a nation. No thoughtful man can leave 
that gallery of portraits without thoroughly realizing that here is 
a great nation, a distinct nation, a nation with a remarkable and 
Strenuous history, a nation which has been ruled successfully 
only by men of the strongest character and heroic attributes. 
The turbulent and distressing periods of Mexico’s national life 
can be pointed out in this portrait gallery by selecting the faces 
of weak or venal men. The periods of peace, prosperity, and 
national pride are written between the dates marking the begin- 
ning and end of the administration of those whose faces show 
Strength,character, and purpose. Not one among all these faces 
is more admirable in its qualities of strength, reliability, and 
loftiness of purpose than that of President Porfirio Diaz, the pres- 
ent ruler of Mexico and the author of her greatest prosperity.” 


Mexico is becoming slowly but surely a world nation, declares 
the Union Ibero-Americana (City of Mexico). The Nicaragua 
Canal discussion has been listened to in the republic with eager 
attention, and the next Mexican congress is likely to take official 
part in the Far-Eastern question, as Mexico has a growing inter- 
est in China and outlying Asia. 
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CANADIAN COMMENT ON THE CAPTURE OF 
AGUINALDO. 


“T“HE press of the Dominion generally looks upon General 

Funston’s exploit in capturing Aguinaldo as anything but 
honorable or worthy of reward. The method of the capture, says 
Events (Ottawa), was thoroughly American : 


“He was not taken by force of arms, or in any manner which 
reflects credit on the American army, but by a trick, the only 
means by which the Americans ever win anything. We, who 
live beside them, and have had many dealings with them, know 
how utterly unscrupulous they are. By the use of false maps, 
mere forgeries, they did us out of the State of Maine, which 
rightly belongs to us; and it ought not to surprise any of us to 
learn that it was by a forgery they took Aguinaldo. ... Fun- 
ston showed bravery, it is true, but it was the kind of bravery 
that the burglar shows who breaks into your house at night, the 
same bravery that the common forger displays when he presents 
his spurious bill or false check for payment and trusts to luck to 
carry him through. ‘There is nothing brave or noble or inspiring 
in the act of this new-made American general. . .. There is 
more of the oily serpent than of the true bravery of the soldier 
about such an act. Could you, for instance, imagine Lord Kitch- 
ener or Lord Roberts catching De Wet by such a trick? Funston 
deserves credit for being a clever spy, but it is an insult to all 
true heroes to make one of him.” 


Aguinaldo’s long fight, says 7he Daily Witness (Montreal), 
was a noble one as far as his own reckless daring was con- 
cerned; but, being utterly hopeless, was far from a real kind- 
ness to his people. There is a very disagreeable aspect to the 
matter for the contemplation of citizens of the republic who cher- 
ish its traditions, continues 7he Witness: 


“This is that, in displacing the Government of Spain in the 
islands, their own Government should have to repress a freedom- 
loving people by brute force, just as the Spaniards did, instead 
of bestowing on them that freedom which was declared to be the 
mission of the United States to people groaning under Spanish 
tyranny, and which the Filipinos certainly look to them for.” 


Aguinaldo, declares 7he Telegram (Toronto), was the chief 
architect of the plan for his own capture : 


“Victory being out of the question, Aguinaldo was forced to 
choose death or surrender. ‘To die would have been glorious, 
but uncomfortable, and to tamely surrender would have been 
destructive to the high character for dauntless patriotism which 
Aguinaldo has been building up for himself. 

“Aguinaldo’s best way out of the blind alley in which he 
found himself was to be captured. ‘The last tableau in his ca- 
reer was stage-managed with marvelous skill. The circumstan- 
tial evidence in the case indicates that Aguinaldo’s alleged be- 
trayer was in reality Aguinaldo’s agent. ‘The whole transaction 
with General Funston seems to have been dictated by Aguinal- 
do’s desire to find an easy way out of all his difficulties.” 


This raises our hopes, says 7he Free Press (Ottawa). “May 
some of the peripatetics in South Africa also soon be gar- 
nered in.” 























UNCLE SAM: **Come, my little fellow, this European crocodile wants to 
eat you.” —Anzeiger des Westens, St. Louis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF HENRY GEORGE: 


OVERTY, reaching at times to the bitterest privation, 
dogged the footsteps of Henry George up to the last ten 
years of his life. He was a sailor, a miner, a printer, a book- 
canvasser, a newspaper man, an author, a lecturer, and at last 
a politician; but in every situation he was, as his son Henry 
George, Jr. (in his ‘Life of Henry George”), shows, a philoso- 


* pher. 


When Henry George was but fourteen years of age or there- 
abouts, he left his Philadelphia home to sail before the mast on 
the Hindu for Australia. He was absent on this voyage for 
more than a year, and the hardships of a sailor’s life seem only 
to have whetted his appetite for the sea. On his return he re- 
mained at home just long enough to learn to set type, and then 
he was off again in the Shudrick, a United States man-of-war, 
for San Francisco, where he lived, off and on, for nearly a score 
of years, and where the miner, printer, and newspaper man de- 
veloped into the author of “Progress and Poverty.” It was 1858 
when he first set foot on the shores of the Pacific, and he was 
nineteen years of age. At this time the gold fever had broken 
out on the Frazer River, and Henry George worked his way on 
a sailing-vessel from San Francisco to Victoria. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that he washed as much as a pan of dirt at this 
place. Instead, he went into his cousin’s store, an old shanty 
with few goods. He slept in the loft of this building, and in a 
letter to his sister later on he wrote concerning this period : 


“You innocently ask whether I made my own bed at Victoria. 
Why, bless you, my dear little sister, I had none to make. Part 
of the time I slept rolled up in my blanket on the counter, or on 
a pile of flour; and afterward I had a straw mattress on some 
boards. The only difference between my sleeping and waking 
costumes was that during the day I wore both boots and cap, and 
at night dispensed with them.” 


It appears that even thus early, while so severely pinched by 
poverty, he had begun to dream of his single-tax theories, altho 
he had not as yet said anything about them to anyone. Thirty 
years later, Mr. George made a speech in San Francisco, and 
among other things he said: 


‘Let me, since I am in San Frarg:isco, speak of the genesis of 
my own thought. I came out here at an early age, and knew 
nothing whatever of political economy. I had never intently 
thought upon any social problem. One of the first times I recol- 
lect talking on such a subject was one day when I was about 
eighteen, after I had come to this country, while sitting on the 
deck of a topsail schooner with a lot of miners on the way to the 
Frazer River. We got talking about the Chinese, and I ventured 
to ask what harm they were doing here, if, as these miners said, 
they were only working in cheap diggings. ‘No harm now,’ 
said an old miner ; ‘but wages will not always be as high as they 
are to-day in California. As the country grows, as people come 
in, wages will go down, and some day or other white men will 
be glad to get those diggings that the Chinamen are now work- 
ing.” And I well remember how it impressed me, the idea that 
as the country grew in all that we were hoping that it might 
grow, the conditions of those who had to work for their living 
must become, not better, but worse.” 


Henry George, failing to make any headway in his cousin’s 
store, borrowed enough money from his friends to get back to 
San Francisco. When he started, he had no coat to wear. His 
idea was to take to the sea for good if he found nothing in San 
Francisco on his return. But he had not been in the city many 
hours before he met a friend in a printing-office, where he got ‘a 
case.” For the next few years he was found in the composing- 
rooms of newspapers in San Francisco and Sacramento, when 
he was not tramping to and from the gold-fields. The most in- 
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teresting episode of his struggles during this period was his mar- 
riage to a young orphan girl, Miss Fox, who did so much to bless 
and adorn his subsequent years. Miss Fox was living with her 
uncle in San Francisco where the young printer was a frequent 
visitor. His poverty was so evident that the uncle did not re- 
ceive him with very much favor at any time, and toward the last 
had ordered him away from the house. This so angered the 
young lady that she determined to leave home and sustain her- 
self by teaching school in Los Angeles. Henry George saw that 
they were likely to be separated perhaps forever, and in a fit of 
desperation he pulled out the only coin in his pocket and said: 
* Annie, will you marry me?” She straightway replied: “If you 
are willing to undertake the responsibilities of marriage, I will.” 
The next day they went to a Methodist church and were mar- 
ried. The marriage was witnessed by Isaac Trump, who, being 
called upon by the clergyman for his name, replied, to the great 
confusion of the clergyman and the merriment of the couple, 
“I. Trump.” 

No couple was ever called upon to suffer more bitterly from 
poverty. In 1865, while living in San Francisco, Mr. George 
got only occasional small jobs of work in the composing-rooms of 
the newspaper offices. He made this painful record in his diary: 


“I came near starving to death, and at one time I was so close 
to it that I think I should have done so but for the job of printing 
a few cards which enabled us to buy a little cornmeal. In this 
darkest time in my life my second child was born. 

“The baby came at seven o’clock in the morning of January 
27, 1865. When it was born, the wife heard the doctor say: 
‘Don’t stop to wash the child; he is starving. Feed him!’” 


After the birth of the child, Mr. George left the house, and he 
tells, in his diary, what happened : 


“TI walked along the streets and made up my mind to get 
money from the first man whose appearance might indicate that 
he had it to give. I stopped a man—a stranger—and told him I 
wanted $5. He asked what I wanted it for. I told him that my 
wife was confined and I had nothing to give hertoeat. He gave 
me the money. If he had not, I think I was desperate enough 
to have killed him.” 

About this time Henry George formed a number of resolutions, 


among them these: 


“To endeavor to make an acquaintance and friend of every 
one with whom I am brought in contact. 

“To stay at home less and be more social. 

“To strive to think consecutively and decide quickly.” 


About this time he began to write and speak. His first essay 
was “On the Profitable Employment of Time,” and is character- 
istic of his clear, simple style in “Progress and Poverty.” He 
followed this with other essays, among them a very fervid one 
on the death of Lincoln, which was published in a San Francisco 
paper. This led to regular work on the A/ta California. Dur- 
ing these early years Henry George was a fervent Protectionist. 
One night he went to a debating society to hear William H. 
Mills, a man of great ability, speak for protection, and the 
speaker’s ultra views converted Mr. George into a free-trader. 

Soon after this, Mr. George became a regular editorial writer 
for the San Francisco 7zmes, and later its managing editor. 

In 1869, at the age of thirty, Henry George came East and 
visited New York, and the sharp contrasts of life fired his soul 
to write ‘Progress and Poverty.” In his mayoralty campaign 
of 1886 he said: 


“Years ago I came to this city from the West, unknown, know- 
ing nobody, and I saw and recognized for the first time the 
shocking contrast between monstrous wealth and debasing want. 
And here I made a vow from which I have never faltered, to 
seek out and remedy, if I could, the cause that condemned little 
children to lead such a life as you know them to lead in the 
squalid districts.” 

One day, in 1878, while thinking of the panic the country was 
passing through, he determined to write a magazine article sug- 
gesting a remedy. Using the main arguments found in a 
pamphlet which he had written on the land question seven years 
before, he gave the article the title ‘‘Progress and Poverty,” 
and read it to his friend, Dr. Edward R. Taylor, who was so 
much pleased with it that he advised its author to delay publi- 
cation for the purpose of elaborating it into a book. Mr. George's 
long struggle to have this book published has been often told. 
He himself set the type and cast the plates in San Francisco, 
and printed the first copies. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


April Weather. 
By BLIss CARMAN. 


Soon, ah, soon the April weather 
With the sunshine atthe door, 

And the mellow melting rain-wind 
Sweeping from the South once more ; 


Soon the rosy maples budding, 
And the willows putting forth, 

Misty crimson and soft yellow 
In the valleys of the North ; 


Soon the hazy purple distance, 

Where the cabined heart takes wing, 
Eager for the old migration 

In the magic of the spring ; 


Soon, ah, soon the budding windflowers 
Through the forest white and frail, 
And the odorous wild cherry 
Gleaming in her ghostly veil ; 


Soon about the waking uplands 
The hepaticas in blue — 

Children of the first warm sunlight 
In their sober Quaker hue- 


All our shining little sisters 
Of the forest and the field, 
Lifting up their quiet faces 
With the secret half revealed ; 


Soon across the folding twilight 
Of the round earth hushed to hear, 
The first robin at his vespers 
Calling far, serene and clear ; 


Soon the waking and the summons, 
Starting sap in hole and blade, 

And the bubbling, marshy whisper 
Seeping up through bog and glade; 


Soon the frogs in silver chorus 

Through the night, from marsh and swale, 
Blowing in their tiny oboes 

All the joy that shall not fail— 


Passing up the old earth rapture 
By a thousand streams and rills, 

From the red Virginian valleys 
To the blue Canadian hills; 


Soon, ah, soon the splendid impulse, 
Nomad longing, vagrant whim, 

When a man’s false angels vanish 
And the truth comes back to him ; 


Soon the majesty, the vision, 
And the old unfaltering dream, 
Faith to follow, strength to stablish, 
Will to venture and to seem ; 


All the radiance, the glamour, 
The expectancy and poise, 

Of this ancient life renewing 
Its temerities and joys; 


Soon the immemorial magic 
Of the young Aprilian moon, 
And the wonder of thy friendship 
In the twilight—soon, ah, soon! 


—In Philadelphia Sa/urday Evening Post. 





The Pipers of the Pools. 
By CHARLES G. D, ROBERTS, 
Pipers of the chilly pools, 
Pipe the April in ; 


Summon all the singing hosts, 
All the wilding kin. 
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We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail. Order what you 
desire ; any garment that does not fit and please you 
may be returned and your money will be refunded. 
Our aim is your satisfaction. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 














Good Goffee 


Ca 


Faust Blend is good coffee - 
perfectly blended. Stands.* 
the test of critical con- 


noisseurs—the chefs of ‘ 
: leading hotels. 5 


Write for booklet (free) or send 
» $1.80 for 3-lb. can of Faust 
Blend—whole, ground or 
pulverized—if your dealer 
3 doesn't keep it. 





: 
ARAB a inn 


Blanke’s boffee sie 

















Writefor Booklet. STILLS 


THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 

lenty of distilled aerated water at 

rifling cost. Simple as a tea kettle. 
HON. HILARY A. HERBERT, 
Ex Sec’y of the Navy, writes; ‘*‘The 
Sanitary Still has been used with suc- 
cess in my family, and I consider the 
use ve made of it shows that it 
will afford a good vag od of abso- 
lutely pure water for drinking and 
other purposes”’ The Sanitary Still 
used in the WHITE HOUSE. 
yee award at Paris Exposition. 
DURABILITY UNEQUALED. 
AVOID CHEAP AND LIMSY 


Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green St.. Chicago 

















Through the cool and teeming damp 
Of the twilight air, 

Call till all the April.children 
Answer every where. 


From your cold and fluting throats 
Pipe the world awake, 

Pipe the mold to move again, 
Pipe the sod to break. 


Then a wonder shall appear, 
Miracle of time: 

Up through root and germ and sapwood, 
Life shall climb and climb. 


Then the hiding things shall hear you 
And the sleeping stir, 

And the far-off troops of exile 
Gather to confer ; 


Then the rain shall kiss the bud 
And the sun the bee,— 

Till they all, the painted children, 
Wing by flower get free; 


And amid the shining grass 
Ephemera arise, 

And the windflowers in the hollow 
Open starry eyes; 


And delight comes in to whisper— 
“Soon, soon, soon, 
Earth shall be but one wild blossom 
Breathing to the moon.” 
—In April Lippincott’s. 





PERSONALS. 


Correspondence between Milan and Queen 
Nathalie.—Some extracts from a very long letter 
written by ex-King Milan of Servia to Queen 
Nathalie in 1893, and her answer were published 
some time ago in the Paris 7emps. The following 
is a condensation of the correspondence: 


“NATHALIE: I have been here at Bayonne since 


| yesterday evening, hiding in a wretched hole of a 
| hotel under the name of Henri Catargi. For me 


the hour of supreme resolution has sounded; for 
you, the hour of vengeance and triumph has ar- 
rived. Ihave but a few days tolive. At the mo- 


pment of appearing before my Supreme Judge, I 


wish to tell you all. You will repeat it, some day, 
to your son. It will be your best justification in 
his eyes, for he has more sympathy for me than 
for you, and this will be my condemnation. .... 

“Gambling on the Bourse and elsewhere has 
brought me to a situation which compels my 
death. The world will say that women have coén- 
tributed to my ruin, but, as usual, the world will 
be wrong, for I have had only one //azson and that, 
financially speaking, a very modest one. Now I 
am not only ruined, but my debts amount to 345,- 
ooo francs. ...... 

“It will not do for me to blow my brains out, I 
must die ‘by accident.’ The world must not 
know the.real reason, which would react on the 
OS ee) 

“When my affairs are adjusted, I shall die, for 
I have nothing else to doand am weary of life; 
but I wish to die quietly, ‘accidentally,’ without 
bringing disgrace upon our son. 

“I have wasted my life and injured my family, 
and it is just that I should answer for my sins be- 


Pears’ 


No soap in all the 
world is so cheap. 

No soap in all the 
world is so good—none 
so lasting. 





All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sort: 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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“Health and comfort hand in hand.” 


The Home Comfortable. 





THERE IS A MORAL IN THIS PICTURE 
which will be better understood by sending for our Illus- 
trated Book on FURMAN BOILEBS and Modern, Economi- 
cal Heating. The book is absolutely free. A postal will 
bring it. We invite your Request. Address, 


THE HERENDEEN MFG. C0., Collector St., Geneva, N. Y. 





New York, Boston, ’hiladelphia, Bloomington, Ill. 











Hot Bath 


for 1 cent. 


That is all it costs to heat 
enough water to any de- 
sired temperature to 
fill your bath-tub if you 
| use a 


Humphrey 


i: > . Seay 9 
ee “Crescent 


Instantaneous 


Water Heater 


The moment the match is applied to the 
burner hot water pours into the tub. Always 
ready, night and day; absolutely no waste of gas. 

The “CRESCENT” is made for use of either GAS 
or GASOLINE; is of highly polished copper, nickel- 
plated, therefore durable; occupies little room; of 
small cost; requires no complicated piping—is simply 
connected with the water and gas in your bath room. 
It makes cold water hot in unlimited quantities. 

The Simplest, Most Economical and Most 
Perfect Hot Water Heater Ever Invented. 

Will save its costin ashort time in amount of coal used 
to keep up a range fire. We will be glad to send you full 
varticulars,including illustrated book, ““‘How the Mil- 

ions Have Bathed’’ descriptive price list,etc. Address 


HUMPHREY MFG. AND PLATING CO., 















KALAMAZOO, MICH., U. @. A 
BAILEY’S NEW MODEL 
Ce Ba | ex crs nay cost a trifle mere 

| Boos, | Wat yy tae 


isonous lead soldering. 
as forced aeration and 14 
other up-to-date improve- 
ments. Only one endorsed 
by Ralston Health Club. No. 
, silver plated, $12. bo. 92, 
copper, block-tin plated, $10. 
lly guaranteed, Send for 
booklet I. Bailey & Lund 
Mfg. Co., 75 Clymer 5St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., oldest, larg- 
est, and only exclusive Still 
manufacturers in America. 


PURE WATER STILL 


































Card Press $5 


Larger, #18 
Money saver, make! 
Type ening easy. 


Lt rules sent. Write for 
pa Circulars, catalog,presses,type, 
; Books, paper, &e.to factory 


THE PRESS CO., 
Newspaper. Meriden, Conn. 


Readers of Tae LiTgerRary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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fore God. Ido not seek to defend myself; I have 
suffered no more than I deserve. 

“And now, Nathalie, farewell forever. 
the wrong I have done you. Ina few daysI shall 
be déad. A word more. If you wish to see me, 
answer briefly ; if not, simply say no.” 


Forgive 


The Queen’s reply was dignified and scornful. 
It runs: 


“To KING MILAN: You think that my hour of 
triumph and revenge comes with your letter. 
No; the latter sentiment has never had a place in 
my heart, and it would bea poor triumph to see the 
father of my child driven to self-destruction. ... 


“You speak of appearing before God. Do sui- 
cides appear before Him? And do you suppose 
that any one hearing of your death will believe it 
to have been accidental? To live well isa difficult 
thing. And it is the only thing that does not oc- 
cur to you. 

“As for the sole injury for which you reproach 
me, I am proud of it. Kings are not created to 
distrust and exploit their subjects, but to live, 
suffer, and die with them. My sufferings have 
been acute, my disillusions many. But I have 
never held Servia responsible for them, and if you 
fancy that you can, on your death, bequeath to 
me your hatred toward your country, to be held 
in trust for your son, you are in error. 

“And as to your last wish in regard to your son, 
you leave this—that he may sell himself to some 
rich woman! Have you not learned, even yet, 
that wealth is nothing, and duty is everything? 
What Sacha’s honor demands is that you live 
properly, not that you kill yourself like an actor. 
Besides his honor depends on himself, not on you. 

“Now, Milan, understand me. I can not pay 
your debts of 345,000 francs. My fortune is not as 
great as you think, and here, too, you are not free 
from blame. If you need a friendly hand to save 
you from the chasm which yawns before you, I 
extend mine; not from affection—I have none 
for you now ; but from the duty I owe to my son. 
There will be no clandestine interviews, under- 
handed negotiations, or anything of the sort ; I de- 
test them. If you will confess your fault frankly 
and openly and ask to see me, I will receive you ; 
otherwise, not. 

“NATHALIE.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 
Sport.—ALGy (to sportsmen): “Which of you 
had the most sport out shooting to-day?” 
HUNTER: “The rabbits.”— 77#- Bits. 





Sign of Spring.—“ Have you heard a robin yet ?” 





“No; but I’ve seen a woman with her head tied up | 
in a towel beating a carpet in the back-yard,”— 
Chicago Record. 





Decoration Day.—LIrTLE WILLY: “When is 
Decoration Day, Pa?” 

PAPA: “I believe your mother will tell you it is 
Easter Sunday.”— Puck. 

Any Time.—JimMy: “What time do yer have 
ter get ter work?” 

JOHNNY: “Oh! Any time I like, as long as [| 
ain’t later than seven o’clock.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All drug- 
gists refund the money if it fails to cure. E. W. 
Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 





ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


At this season of house building and overhauling 
the advertisement of the Wilson Venetian Blinds, 
as found in another column, will be very timely 
and interesting. 


STEADILY INCREASING INCOME. 


Persons of moderate means may have it by cash down 
or easy payments. Secured by most productive land 
rowing crops of highest value. ENTERPRISE 
STRICTLY LEGITIMATE. Controlled by business 
men of highestintegrity. Value of property and prod- | 
ucts, with dividends, increasing ‘yearly for next | 
twelve years. AGENTS OF CHARACTER who stand 
well in their community wanted. 


8S. P. KITTLE, 220 Broadway, New York City. | 
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Folding 
Pocket 


KODA K 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 


spicuous. 


: —? of Aluminum por are stron 
enses an 
accurate shutters they are capable of the 


and light. Having superb 


best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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! ICYCLES 








The purchase of a COLUMBIA BEVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS 
BICYCLE is a conservative investment yielding guaranteed daily 
leasure, buoyant spirits and robust health. 
AIN MODELS FOR 1901, $50. 


Columbia Cushion Frame, $5 extra. 
Columbia Hub or Tire Coaster Brake, $5 extra. 


dividends 
MODELS F 


ble in keen 


OR 1901, $75. 


Catalog of dealers or by mail. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTMENT, Hartford, Conn. 











| Artistic Indian Decorations 


These Papier Mache Decorations 
are excellent Indian types and are 
just what you’ve been looking for 
to add to your Indian collection or 
to decorate an Indian corner or den 
They areextremely lightin weight, 
very artistic and do not break,chip 
or peel off as do plaster models. 


INDIAN BUST No. 861 is life-size, 
in Indian colors, weighs 2 Ibs., 5 
Express prepaid................ 


Ne. 861 B, same as above, about$ 
half life-size, express prepaid. 


For armor and other designs see 
our ads, in other magazines, 
If your dealer has none in stock, 
send us his name, state your wants 
and we willsee that you are sup- 
plied. Send for “Artistic Decora- 
tions,” a booklet sent free--shows 
many other pieces. Keference, 
First National Bank, Milwaukee. 


National Papier Mache Works, 
400 BE. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 








of FAMOUS PERSONS 
Bought and Soild. 
WALT R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 








Letters copied while writing 


No press; no water; no brush; no 


work. Any ink; any pen; any paper. 
Our Pen-Carbon never smuts ; our clip holds 
paper firm, Write with no extra pressure, and 
our Pen-Carbon Letter Book produces a 
perfect copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can be 
used anywhere. If your stationer does not 
keep it, write for free specimen of work. Ad- 
dress Dept. L. 

PEN-CARBON-MANIFOLD CO., 145-7-9 Centre St., N. ¥. 


CARDS init 3 C 
name and address, latest style. Order filled day received 
Not obtainable elsewhere at twice oo ce. Spec al induce. 
ments to Agents. Booklet “*CARD STYLE” FREE! 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG, & ENG, 00., DEPT. 10, ST. LOUIS, 80, 











Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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A strong serial story 
of business life, by 


Merwin-Webster 


Authors of The Short Line War 


How Bannon built the two 
million bushel elevator against 
time and trouble in sixty days; 
broke the great wheat corner, 
and won the girl. One of the 
many serial stories that regu- 
larly appear in 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


OF PHILADELPHIA 














A finely illustrated and printed weekly 
magazine, full of interesting articles by 
the most prominent men. The Post was 
first published by Benjamin Franklin in 
1728, has continued uninterrupted for 
173 years, and now has a circulation of 
ever 300,000 copies weekly. 


The yy Evening Post sent to any 
address for Three Months (13 weeks) on 
receipt of Only 25c. This also includes 
without extra c Te a copy of each of the 
two books: “The Making of a Merchant” 
and “The Young Man and the World.” 
These books contain a series of famous ar- 
ticles for young men which appeared in the 

, written by such well-known men as 
ex-President Cleveland; Senator Beveridge; 
former Senator John J. Ingalls; Harlow N. 
Higinbotham, of Marshall Field & Co., 
Ch cago; Robert C. Ogden, of Wana- 
maker’s, and others. 


AGENTS aRoceremmepetinr the Post than 
most an else. Write for Special Offer to Agents 
and see easy it is to make spare hours profitable, 


The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 























Proper Heating 


: MEANS 


healthful heating 
at one-half the cost 
for fuel that you 
now pay for un- 


sanitary heating. 

The Jackson Ven- 

tilating Grate 

keeps the room 

filled with fresh, 
warmed air, constantly changing, but of 
uniform temperature. The 


Jackson 
Ventilating Crate 


heats an entire house of moderate size during 
Spring and Fall, and several rooms on one or 
different floors, in freezing weather. The 
Jackson Ventilating Grate can be fitted into 
any ordinary fireplace, and burns either 
coal, wood or gas. 

Write at once for Catalogue D and learn 
aboutit. Ask for catalogue of mantels, tiles, 
spark screens, andirons, etc., if desired. 


E. A. JACKSON & BRO., 54 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 


CHINA. 


April 8.—Tung Fu Hsiang, in collusion with 
Prince Tuan, leads a new rebellion against 
the Emperor of China. 


April 1o.—The Japanese Government accepts 
Russia’s assurances in regard to Manchuria, 
thereby relieving the strained relations ex- 





isting between these two countries. 


April 12.—It is stated on reliable authority that | 
the indemnity demanded from China by the 
powers will amount in the aggregate to 
nearly £100,000,000. The United States 
Government proposes that the indemnity be | 
reduced one half. 


April 14.—The Japanese minister and General | 
Yamaguchi inform the Chinese plenipoten- | 
tiaries at Peking that the presence of the} 
Emperor Kwang Su is urgently needed in | 
Peking ; the Emperor is asked to bring at 
least 20,000 soldiers to be sent into Manchuria 
for the purpose of restoring order. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


April 9.—Lord Kitchener reports the reoccupa- 
tion of Pietersburg by the British and the 
capture of seventy-five men of the fifth In- 





fantry and Imperiai Yeomanry by the Boers. 
| 


April 1o.—General Botha renews negotiations | 
with Great Britain for peace in South Africa ; 
De Wet is reported to be insane. 


April 14.—A Bloemfontein report says that ex- 
President Steyn is broken down in health 
and is advising the Boers to surrender. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


April 8.—Sir George Murray-Smith, the well- 
known London publisher, is dead. 
President Loubet of France arrives at Nice; a | 
plot against his life is discovered and | 
thwarted by French detectives. 
More arrests of students are made by the} 
police in Kharkoff and other Russian cities. 
Anti-cierical outbreaks are again reported 
from Spanish cities. 


April 9.—Friedrich Franz IV. assumes rule over 
the Duchy of Mecklelenburg-Schwerin. 


April 10.—President Loubet meets the Duke of 
Genoa at Toulon and is decorated with the 
collar of the order of the Annunciata, the 
gift of the King of Italy. 

The French Drevfusite organ Le Svécle fails, 
and will be sold at auction. 

A new cabinet is appointed in Venezuela in 
consequence of the assumption of the pro- 
visional presidency by General Castro. 


April 11.—Mr. Loomis, United States minister in 
Venezuela, sails from San Juan for New 
York ; he attributes the trouble in Venezuela 
to the cases of indemnity and a disposition 
on the part ot General Castro to embarrass 
the United States Government. 


April 13 —The British Foreign Office is still de- 
sirous of negotiating a canal treaty with the 
United States; the Colombian minister at 
London says that he may approach the Brit- 
ish Government in relation tothe building of 
the Panama canal. 


April 14.—The Russian Government orders the 
lectures to be resumed in the high schools of 
the country ; a commission is appointed to 
reorganize the penal settlement on the island 
of Saghalien. 








Wilson’s Outside 


combining blind and 


Venetians owning. Applied to 


window. Light | 
nd elegant, yet so strong that storms cannot | 
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ON THE RACE TRACK 


and in road races, where great strains 
are put upon wheels, the Spalding 
bicycle has- earned a fine reputation. 
No wheel can stand such service, and 
gain success, unless it is staunch and 
well designed. 


‘«* THERE’S MERIT IN THE SPALDING 
RED HEAD—LOT OF IT!” 
$75 and $50 


NYACK BICYCLES $25 


Spalding catalog free of dealers everywhere, 
or, better, see the wheels. 


COLUMBIA SALES DEPARTIIENT 
Hartford, Conn. 














Bide Mésenicke| 


“Elastic” Book-Case 











A system of units—ten to thirty books, one unit; more books, 
more units, and get them as wanted. Possesses every feature 
of a perfect book-case, and adapted alike to the largest or 
smallest library. Grades and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Carried in stock by dealers in principal cities 
Also Filing Cabinets and Card Indexes built on same plan. 


“G-W” Pays the Freight. Ask for Catalog 100-K 


She GlobeWernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 


Fulton & Pearl Sts. NEW YORK. 224-8 Wabash Av. CHICAGO 
64-66 Pearl St. BOSTON, 7 Bunhill Row, E. C., LONDON, 














COLLAR \| goes with our one-piece col- 
BUTTON || Jar button. 
INSURANCE|! Krementz & Co., S.chentes Sf: 








harm them. Bronze Metal Tapes. Last for years. 
Also Piazza Venetian Blinds and Inside Ve- 


netiaDs. ROLLING PARTITIONS 
For dividing church and school buildings, \fy 
Sound-proof, air-tight. Made also with black- | 
board surface. A marvelous convenience 
easily operated.very durable. Also Rolling Steel i 
Shutters, and Swinging Doors. Mention this 
pare forfreepamph- Jas. Godfrey Wilson, 

e 








t. Patentee and M’f’r & W. 29th St., N. Y, 




















A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 
will demonstrate 
its advantages. 


Send for samples of writing, with 
prices, etc. Lar, and most 


complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any housein the trade. Ma- 


chines shipped, privilege of inspection. 


1% Barclay Street. New York. 
FIGHT (ga Bromfield Street, Boston. 
STORES 7 124 LaSalle St.. 

482 Di 8 








Titleto every machine guaranteed 


8 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md 

817 Wyandotte Street, Kansas City 
hicago, Ii. 208 North Ninth Street, St. Louis. 

t., Pitt gh,Pa. 586 California St., San Francisco,Cal. 
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The German crown prince is welcomed at 
Vienna as the guest of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, and striking honors are paid him. 

Sir Edward William Watkin, a leading rail- 
way man of Great Britain, dies in London. 


Domestic. 
DOMESTIC NEws. 


April 8.—Charles R. Flint testifies before the In- 
dustrial Commission in Washington in re- 
gard to the effect of great combinations of 
capital. 


The Spanish War Claims Commission holds its 
first meeting in Washington. 


April 9.—A statue of Gen. John A. Logan is un- 
veiled in Washington, addresses being made 
by President McKinley and Senator Depew. 


Philander C. Knox, of Pittsburg, takes the 
oath of office and assumes his duties as at- 
torney-general of the United States. 

The Navy Department completes a coaling- 
station in Mexico, the first to be established 
by the United States on foreign soil. 


April 10.—The President appoints Col. Wallace | 


F. Randolph chief of the artillery corps 
under the army reorganization law. 


A rich oil strike is made near E] Paso, Tex. 


April 12.—Governor Hunt issues a proclamation 
abolishing martial-law in Shoshone County, 
Idaho, established two years ago. 


April 13.—Cotton-mills in Lawrence and Fall 
River, Mass, decide to close down their 
works fora brief period, throwing twenty- 
three thousand workmen out of employ- 
ment. 


David B. Hill speaks on Jefferson at Buffalo; 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, — on 
Cuban relations before the merican 
Academy of Political and Social Science at 
Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIFS. 

April 10.—foerto Rico: Discouraging reports are 
received of conditions in Porto Rico; it is 
stated that dire poverty exists over great 
portions of the island and that hundreds of 
the workingmen are emigrating. 


April 11.—P/ilippines : Martin Delgado, a former 
general in the whe gw army in Iloilo, is ap- 
pointed governor of that province. 

Cuba: The radical element in the Cuban con- 
stitutional convention is endeavoring to put 
the convention on record against the Platt 
amendment. 


April 12.—/Philippines: A cable despatch to 
Agoncillo, in Paris, says that Sandico has 
been chosen commanding-general of the 
Filipino forces, to succeed Aguinaldo. 

Cuba: The Cuban constitutional convention 
rejects the Platt amendment by a vote of 18 
to 10. 


April 13.—Cudba : The Cuban constitutional con- 
vention at Havana decides in a later resolu- 
tion not to go on record for or against the 
Platt amendment, but to await the return of 
the commission which will visit Washington. 

Philippines: Archbishop Chapelle, the Papal 
Delegate to the Philippines, is summoned to 
Rome; trials of commissary officers accused 
of fraud begin in Manila, and testimony is 
— to show that illegal sales of flour were 
made. 


Money for School Boys 
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A STEADY INCOME OF 
$2.00 to $5.00 PER WEEK 


We offer to bright, active school 
boys in every city and town steady 
employment, easy and respectable, 
to which they can devote their 
Saturdays without interfering with 
their school work, and which will 
be in keeping with the best social 
standing. A steady income of seve- 


4 
ral dollars per week can be assured 
at the very beginning. 

le 

b Send for full particulars. Address 


Cn on Cn 6 68 09 © 


Dept. ¢, THE LITERARY DIGEST ‘tasesctts #1. 




















O10 SECURES $400. LOT 


IN GREATER NEW YORK. 
FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK CITY AND RETURN. 


$2,000,000 INSURES YOUR INVESTMENT—THE ASTORS’ WAY OF MAKING 
MONEY MADE POSSIBLE TO SMALL INVESTORS—$10 SECURES $400 
LOT WHICH IS GUARANTEED TO BE WORTH $500 BEFORE 
ONE YEAR FROM DATE OF PURCHASE—WE 
TAKE ALL RISK—READ EVERY WORD 





TH ERE is no City in the World in which so much money has been made in Real Estate as in New York, and 
especially since the consolidation of New York and Brooklyn. 

Brooklyn Borough has experienced the greatest increase of values, because, as New York has grown, 
Brooklyn has had to house the extra population. In consequence our property has improved at least 25 per 
cent. each year over the preceding year, and we are so sure that this will be done for the next year that we are 
willing to guarantee this result to our investors, dased on the regular prices we will then be recetving for lots 
similar to those we now sell for $400. 

Our $400 lot calls for a payment of $:0 at the time of purchase, and $6.00 a month each month until the lot 
is paid for ; for the first year this calls for an outlay of $82, and we guarantee that this lot will increase in value 
$100 during the next 12 months, based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar 
lots. The Trolley and Elevated service has ae extended and improved to such a degree that these lots are 
now within 35 minutes and 5 cent fare of the New York City Hall, and upon the completion of the new East 
River Bridge, which will be in active operation within a year and a half, it will be possible to reach Cooper 
Union, the great Educational Institute and center of New York population, within 35 minutes from the property 
and at a single fare. 

These $400 lots will, in our honest opinion, be worth $4,000 in 10 years, and will correspondingly increase in 
value as time goes on, as property becomes more and more scarce near the heart of the great city. The great 

owth in value of property in Manhattan Borough has for the last few years been the secret of the recent 
increase in value of Brooklyn Borough property, because property at the present time in Manhattan Borough 
(the same distance from the City Hall as our property) is now pa oe for 20 to 100 times the money we ask, and 
a every reason to believe that values will generally reach the same level in Brooklyn Borough as in 
anhattan. 


GUARANTEED INCREASE. Our guarantee of 25 per cent. increase inone year in the value of lots is a 
simple one, and should not be misunderstoud or misconstrued. It means that the regular prices publicly marked 
on our property (every unsold lot being plainly tagged and priced), and at which our large corps of salesmen will 
be then selling these fots, will be 25 per cent. in excess of the prices at which we now offer them. 

It does not mean that we can or will assume the responsibility of selling customers’ lots, except incidental 
to our business of development, or that we will take them off their hands; this obviously would be impossible in 
the great work of development we are undertaking. This is intended as a straight business agreement of an 
honest increase in value, and that only. 


N. B.—Our non-forfeiture agreement prevents the loss of your lot from misfortune. 


We have over $2,000,000 invested in Real Estate in Brooklyn, and are offering to sell only a portion of our 
holdings, the balance we are reserving to participate in the great increase in value which we are predicting. We 
are selling a portion, so that we can improve our property with all the latest city conveniences, and also, to have 
a desirable class of the best houses, and that diversified ownership which is necessary in order to give Real 
Estate its greatest value. We believe this to be one of the greatest chances of a lifetime, and our judgment is 
based upon 15 years’ experience had in the honorable development of 27 different cities in various parts of the 
Ynited State:, and we can without hesitancy say that this is by far the best opportunity we have ever seen. 

Our reputation is above reproach, and we court closest investigation. We have never yet made a claim or 
promise which has not been fulfilled. We will be glad to supply references from banks, Commercial Agencies, 
or customers, and satisfy the most critical investigators. 


BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS. The property is always where it can be seen, and is not in any 
way susceptible to financial panics, or such disasters as financial institutions are subject to. Your principal grows 
as the city grows, which, in this instance, will be without a parallel on earth. 


AS A LIFE INSURANCE. If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will 
give to your heirs a deed to the lot without further cost. 

This gives the full value of a life insurance policy without cost to you for premium, and this point alone is a 
large item, It gives you an.insurance company which cannot fail, and will guarantee a home to your family. 


COME TO NEW YORK AT OUR EXPENSE. We have been so careful in our representations that we 
will agree to pay railroad fares East of Chicago to New York and return, if, upon visiting our property, you find 
any part of this advertisement which is not strictly true, or, in case you buy, we will credit on your purchase 
the cost of your trip. To those living farther away than Chicago, we will pay that proportion equal! to cost 
from Chicago and return. 


WE WOULD ADVISE you to send us payment of $10 in cash, at our risk, immediately, and let us select 
the very best lot for you. We will agree to give you the very best choice at the time of receiving your money, 
and will also agree to refund this money. together with the cost of your fare, if, upon visiting the property, you 
find we have in any way misrepresented it. If you desire further particulars, write immediately for maps, 
details and references. i 

Remember, the lots we can sell to out-of-town buyers are limited in number and every day sees some of the 
best ones taken. The only fair rule, you know, is to give best choice to the first applicant. Writeat once—to-day. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., Dept. 28, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK 





As one evidence of our standing at home, we give the following testimonial: 
NASSAU NATIONAL BANK. 


“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co. in the Twenty-ninth Ward represents one 
of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the corporate limits of Greater New 
York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the 
fullest confidence of the investor, whether he resides in Greater New York or any other section of the United States. 

“THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF BROOKLYN.” 
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CHESS. 


{All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


[April 20, 190] 
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Problem 551. 


By H. W. SHERARD. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 





‘a6 @ 
ao 
“eee 


is Universally Accorded the Preference on account of its 
High Quality, Economy and Delicious Taste. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 


i@ @+e 
“@@ekh @ 
Be @ @: 





> The “Khotal’” Blue Flame Oi! Stove’ 


(For Home or Camp or Yacht) 


generates gas from common kerosene. It will boil a & 
quart of water in two minutes and cook a dinner quick- g 
ly. It can be regulated to any desired degree of heat. Y 
It has no wick and noasbestos substitute. It is strong, ¥ 
durable and ornamental, being made of brass of su- ¥ 
perior finish and excellent workmanship. A child can operate it. 
: ; , The ‘ Khotal”’ costs little to buy and little to run. The 
This problem has the reputation of being one of combustion is perfect ; no smoke, no smell, no soot deposit on 
the most skilfully constructed compositions ex- pots and pans. 
tant. pt Picture shows smallest size, 8 ins. high, weight 5% lbs. Price, $3.75. 
pe Made in sizes large enough to cook a course dinner. 
THE HYDROCARBON BURNER CO., 197 Fulton St., New York. y 
fi Boston, Mass.; Globe Gas Light Co., 77-79 Union St. 
By AAGE MEYER. RSGESE sESCE SE tEEEE 




















White—Seven Pieces. 











White mates in two moves. 


Problem 552. 





Black—Five Pieces. 





Turkish Baths 


For 3 Cents 





are perfect in action. Over 

years’ experience guides the 
manufacture. Get the improved. 
No tacks required. To avoid 
imitations,notice script namo of 


RACINE fold- 
STEWART HARTSHORN On label. 


ing bath cabi- 
i aa net gives you a 
‘ Turkish bathroom 

pa ht’ D e / — Ata cost 

B of three cents, 
rig ~ 1sease h a you get all the pos- 
sible benefit of 


and Diabetes | Beas 

air bath. These 

'. meee. baths taken regu- 

No diseases, with the possible exception of He heath eee 

; : se : : alth vigor and, 

consumption, have so baftled medica) skill and eheeatiaass. They 

investigation. clear the complex- 

Stealthiness is their terrible feature and ion; they cure 
therefore the shock when the discovery is made, 




















White—Eleven Pieces. 


colds. And no other treatment is so widely 


White mates in three moves. employed by the best physicians in the cure 


Solution of Problems, 
No. 546. 
(The white B on K 6 should be on B 7). 
B—R2 B—Kt sq, ch 


" K-Q6 " K—B6 
ecccee QxQch 


- O-Ba “Zx6 
veces QxQch 
2. 


" Q-x Kt 


Q x P, mate 





B—Kt sq, mate 





B—Q 5, mate 





Q—K 3, mate 


sain B—Kt sq, ch 
. 2. 
BxB K—K 6 


Kt—Q 5, mate 





We distinctly wish to assure all so afflicted 





that these diseases are not incurable. The 
Tompkins-Corbin Co.’s Bright’s Disease Cure | 
and Diabetes remedy—two separate and dis- | 
tinct medicines—have cured numbers of cases 
which had been pronounced hopeless. 

This claim is not made wildly, for we can and | 
are at all times prepared to prove it. 

There is only one method of assuring your- 
self that you are free from these diseases, and 
that is by an analysis of your water. 

Send us by express, prepaid, four ounces of 
your water, and Dr. Tompkins will promptly | 
make a careful and exact analysis free of charge, 
and either put your mind at rest or put you in 
the way of recovery. 

We urge you most earnestly to let us send 





you our book of treatment and testimonials. 
Free on application. 


of most chronic diseases. 

The Racine is not like the flimsy and un- 
serviceable cabinets that are widely sold. It 
is astout, double-walled room, rubber coated 
inside and outside, and fitted with a door. 
Merely tip it, and it folds into a six-inch 
space. The four best features in the Racine 
are controlled by our patents. Without them 
no cabinet can be satisfactory. 

The Racine is guaranteed to bethe best cab- 
inet on themarket. We sell on approval, to 
be returned at our expense if not satisfac- 
tory. Prices $5 up, freight orexpress pre- 
paid. Alcohol or gas heater, vaporizer, face- 
steaming attachment and 35 prescriptions 
for medical baths included. Send today for 
our illustrated catalogue, and order from that. 
RACINE BATH CABINET CO. 
Box X, Racine, Wis. 
Chicago Exhibit, 1005 Monadnock Bldg. 
New York Exhibit, 67-9 Park Place. 





ant Natersl Boks Buace qivertined in oe» paper - , e 
rst issue of this _ tful, ¢ in remedy for 
TOMPKINS-CORBIN COMPANY, ailments peculiar to women and ‘girls. it ‘makes walking and 


work easy; gives good figure and light step. Write the 
1300 Broadway, New York. Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kan., for free illus 


trated book 





SENT FREE AND PREPAID. 


To cure chronic ne and constipation perfectly and 

rmanently. The Vernal Remedy Company of Buffalo, 
N Y., will send a trial bottle of Vernal Saw Palmetto Berry 
Wine FREE and PREPAID to any reader of LitrrRary 
Dicest. It is a specific for all kidney, bladder and pros- 
tate troubles, and one dose a day cures. 


Are You.Deaf? 


We have 25 kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
Sent on approval. Write for catalogue. 
wi. V. WILLIS & 184 South 1lith Street, Philadelobia 











zw Individual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Are youopen to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
in which it is and know the satisfaction it gives ? 

Send for our free book—tt tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 


‘SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. ¢, Rochester N.Y. 
Readers of Taz Lrrmrary Diaest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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weaned B—Kt sq, ch Q—Q R 8, mate 
.—_—— — 3. —-_—— 
R—B2 K x Kt 
soawun B—Kt sq, ch Q—B 4, mate 
1. —— 2. — — 
P—K8(Kt) PxR . 
<6 6atib 3x Kt, mate 
2. ——_ 3. 
Kt—B 7 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; 
the Rev. I, W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; C. R. Old- 
ham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, Worcester, 
Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; the Rev. G. 
Dobbs, New Orleans; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, 
Fla.; Dr. J. H. Stebbins, Geneva, N. Y.; F. L. 
Hitchcock, Scranton, Pa.; O. C. Brett, Hum- 
boldt, Kan.; D. G. Harris, Memphis, Tenn.; D. 
Schandi, Corning, Ark.; E. S. Wood, Honey 
Grove, Tex.; W. W.S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va; A. S. Ormsby, Emmetsburg, Ia.; 
G. Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; T. Pengilly, Ely, 
Minn.; J. W. Wallace, Wolfville, N. S.; O. C. Pit- 
kin, Syracuse, N. Y.; S. W. Shaw, Midnapore, 
Can.; J. E. Wharton, Sherman, Tex.; M. Cham- 
berlin, Cody, Wy. 

Comments: “Very fine”—C.'R. O.; “Poor key ; 
non-economy "—M. M.; “Key threatening a mate 
is too obvious”—G. D.; “Easy but interesting. 
An illusory appearance of a strong defense, 
whilst, in reality, there is none”"—W. R. C.; “The 
knighting of the P is the gem of this very fine 
problem "—J. H. S.; “Brilliant composition ; varia- 
tions ingenious and beautiful”—F. L. H.; “Some 
brilliant mates”—O. C. B.; “Very interesting ” 
D. G. B: 


In addition to those reported, 545 was solved by | 


A. H. Gansser, Bay City, Mich.; E. W.G., White 
Sulphur Springs, Mon.; D. A. Stuart, Plum Cou- 
lee. Can.; J. P. Plehn, Toledo, O.; R. S. F., Cincin- 
nati; “Eli L. Zander,” Philadelphia; Dr. H. 
Sleeper, Meriden, N. H. 


“When the Pawns Start Down the 
Board.’’ 


You must have had this trouble, for it comes to 
every one, 


When you're penned up ina corner and your King 


ison the run, 


And you hold your breath in terror, hoping that | 


the move he’ll miss, 
But he doesn’t, and you're finished when the 
Pawns 

start 
down 
like 
this. 

Talk about a sea of troubles, talk about the woes 

of life ; 


Talk about the rough old sledding which we strike | 


in daily life ; 
They are nothing to the feeling which such times 

as this afford, 
When your King is in the corner, and the 
Pawns 

Start 
down 
the 
board. 


Pillsbury in Atlanta. 
The Atlanta Journa/ thus describes the Cham- 
Pion when playing against the combined Chess- 
Prowess of the Southern city : 


“Sitting with his legs wound into an ungraceful | 


knot, calmly puffing at a cigar as he studied in- 
tently a flowered figure on the wall three feet in 
front of his nose, a good-looking young man last 
night pitted himself against the individual and | 
com} 


ned Chess-wit of fourteen of Atlanta’s best 
Plavers 
“This young man is an eighth wonder of the 


world, the wizard, H. N. Pillsbury, a Chess-mas- 
ter He is a thinking machine, an intellectual 
tablet upon which he himself inscribes what he 
woul 


ld remember, and once inscribed, there is no 
forgetting it. ... It is the acme of concentra- 
tion; a triumph of mind over matter; a physical 
monstration of the infinite possibilities of the 


human mind once it is turned upon a certain 
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|‘ you own a garden, a country house, an herbarium; if you are a 
naturalist, a botanist, a sportsman, or a lover of nature, send for our 
catalogue of out-door books. Each volume named below is important. 








Home Life of Wild Birds | Landscape Gardening 


By SamueL Parsons, Jr., Ex-Superintendent 
of Parks, New York City. Nearly 200 illus- 
trations. Large 8vo, gilt top, pp.351. $3 50. 
A praiseworthy work by an authority on the subject. 





A new method of Bird Study and Pho- 

tography. By Francis H. Herrick, Pro- 

fessor of Biology in Adelbert College. 

Nearly ready. 

The most important bird book of recent years. 1 ; ; 
Profusely illustrated with original half-tones from | Nature Studies in Berkshire 
as taken at short range, the equals of which 
nave never before been produced. 





By Joun Coteman Apams. Large 8vo, gilt 

top, uncut edges. Photogravure edition, 

with 16 illustrations from original photo- 

graphs by Arthur Scott. pp. 225. $4.50. 

Poputar Epition Nearcy Reapy. 

This book has had great welcome from those readers 
who have an appreciative ear for nature’s “‘ various 
language.”’ 


|' Among the Moths 
Our Insect Friends and Foes | and Butterflies 
How to Collect, Preserve and Study Them. 


By Bette S. Cracin. Over 250 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 412. $1.75. | 


Ornamental Shrubs 


By Lucius D. Davis. Over 100 illustra- 
tions. Uniform with ‘‘Lawns and Gar- 
dens.” 8vo, gilt top, pp. 338. $3.50. 














By Jutta P. Battarp. A revised and en- 
larged edition of ‘‘Insect Lives.” 8vo, 
pp. 273. $1.50. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK and LONDON 


| - —_ —— 
! 




















duatanteed 


The remarkable suc- 
sess which has been 
awarded the Ingersol! 
Dollar Watch has noi 
been unearned or easily 
won. Continued success 
does not alight at random 
upon this enterprise or 
that, but, rather, it rewards the untiring efforts of intelligent and meritorious endeavors. 

Nine years of steady natural growth has been the history of this watch, achieved against the 
prejudices of the many who ‘‘ knew ” that “‘a watch couldn’t be made for a dollar,” and in spite of the 
opposition of dealers who wanted to sell higher priced watches. 

No watch today, no matter what its price, enjoys a better reputation for accuracy and reliability 
than the Ingersoll ; its sales are larger by far than those of any other watch in the world. If you need a 
handsome, trustworthy timepiece, try the Ingersoll, and if it is not entirely satisfactory send it back and 
get your money. 

For sale by 10,000 dealers throughout the country, or the latest model sent, postpaid, 
in U. S. and Canada Sor $1.00 by the maker». 


Aopress ROBT. 1. INGERSOLL € BRO. Dept 17 
































67 CORTLANDT ST - 
NEW YORK C/TY 








"THE CHICAGO" = ———-- POSTINS an 









STENOGRAPHERS 
TYPEWRITER We also furrish. if de- 
ONLY 


sired. with * THE CHI- 


CAGO,”’ acomplete course 
of the Sepeter Gregg Sys- 
| Does everything and 
more than the 


}} tem of SHORTHAND taught 
$100 


by mai! for$6.00. Easiest 
to learn, easiest to write, 

| Machines. FULLY GUAR- 

| ANTEED. Catalogue Free. 


and the same as taught by 

leading Colleges for 
$60.00 and up. 

- $end for tetters from 

these who have secured 

good positions through 

this course. 

For full information, address 
CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE 00. 
93 Wendell St. 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 





OPINIONS OF THINKERS ON “A BOOK OF QUEER THOUGHTS.” 
THOUGHTS ON « THE RELIGION OF DEMOCRACY”? BY EMINENT THINKERS. 


| CHARLES H. PARKHURST, D.D., says: “An interesting, stimulating, startling, and, all in all, wonderful book.” 
EDWIN MARKHAM says: “It has style, insight, high seriousness, spiritual passion. It is a great book.” 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE says: “ He isa voice speaking unfamiliar things, with good emphasis and discretion.” 


12MO, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 
| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, 


Readers of THE LiTreraRy Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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achievement. Onecan not help wonder what the 
same concentration along other and more practi- 
callines would have done; it would have moved 
the world. Such minute detail as exists in the 
wonderful brain which does this thing is abso- 
lutely unsurpassed, 


The Q’s Gambit Counter. 


That P—K 4 counter to the Queen’s Gambit has 
aroused considerable discussion among Chess- 
players everywhere. When Albin first sprung it 
on Lasker, the champion instinctively found the 
answer, P—Q R3, that has since been almost uni- 
versally adopted as best. The moves go 1 P—Q4, 
P—Q 4;2P—Q B4, P-K4;3QPxP,P—Q5 (the 
distinctive move of the gambit); 4 P—Q R 3. 
After a while, the masters began to try the open- 
ing in unimportant games. Marshall played it in 
his match with Janowsky, and the Frenchman 
played 4P—K 4. This did not pan out well, how- 
ever, for after 4 P—K 4, Kt—Q B3; 5 P—K By, P 
—K Kt 4, a move apparently discovered simulta- 
neously by Schlechter and our own Napier, and, 
as Pillsbury termed it, “Black has a won game.” 
With the 4 P—QR 3, Kt—Q B3; 5 Kt—K B3 va- 





April 20, 1901 


riation, White seems able to hold the Pawn fora | seventh move, he refused to go back on his word, 
time, at least, but the cramped game which he has | made six more moves, and mated according to 
to put up with isannoying. When Showalter was | announcement. 

last in Brooklyn he proposed a rather simple, but 
apparently effective, way of treating the counter 
attack. Instead of trying to hold the Pawn, he ; 
suggests 4 P—Q R 3, Kt-QB 3; 5 P-K3, PxP; On December 29, 1900, 7he Westminster Gazette, 
6QxQch,KxQ;7BxP, Ktx P;8Kt—-Q B3, London, published the following position by D. L. 
and now, altho White has surrendered the Pawn, | 40derson, as a legitimate (?) problem : 

he has a fine open game, which the Kentuckian BLACK (4 pieces): K on K sq; BonK R2; Ron 
thinks should give him strong winning chances.—| 9 R sq; Pon Q R2. 

Brooklyn Standard Union. 


An ‘‘Eccentric’’ Problem. 


WHITE (5 pieces): K on K sq; Bson K R2and Q 


a Kt 3; RsonK Kt 7 and K R 3. 
A Steinitz Mate. 


White mates in three moves. 





It is said that some one moved in such a way as 


; : cee This, so we are told, proved a puzzle to Zhe W. 
Mr. S itz (W oo 
- — ir. Steinits (White) to get the follow |G. solvers. Probably THE LITERARY DIGEST 
ing position: 


solvers will be able to find the trick. 
P—K 4 Kt—K B 3 B—B4 Kt—B 3 | 








i. 2. - 3.—_—_ -.0-0--— 
- n a - 3 

PK 4 "9 a 3 Me ~~ a Et~B 4 OF the twenty-one games actually played by 

ee ae ‘ s |S. Alapin, in Monte Carlo, no less than fourteen 

P—K B3 P—Kt 3 | were drawn. After such a record Schlechter may 

White announced mate in twelve moves. Find- | well hand over his old title of “Drawing-Master” 


ing, after six checks, that he could mate on the | to his newer exponent of that school. 

















I will increase your nervous force 
making your daily work a pleasure. 


that study improves the intellect. 



















Restores to Health, Strengthens the Heart 


I am teaching intelligent men, brain workers, the ideal prin- 
ciples of attaining and preserving perfect health. It is not a 
problematical theory, but a system of physiological exercise, 
based upon absolutely correct scientific facts. 


And if you will follow my instructions for a few weeks I will promise you such a superb 
muscular development and such a degree of vigorous health as to forever convince you 
that intelligent direction of muscular effort is just as essential to success in life as in- 
telligent mental effort. No pupil of mine will need to digest his food with pepsin nor 
assist nature with a dose of physic. I will give you an appetite and a strong stomach 
to take care of it; a digestive system that will fill your veins with rich blood; a strong 
heart that will regulate circulation and improve assimilation; a pair of lungs that will 
purify your blood; a liver that will work as nature designed it should; a set of nerves 
that will keep you up to the standard of physical and mental energy. 


to sleep. You will start the day as a mental worker must who 
would get the best of which his brain is capable. I can promise you a. Se SS Seas ae 
all of this because it is common-sense, rational and just as logical as 


parative statement of my meas ts will sh ) 
My system is taught by mail only and with perfect what I have accomplished in the short period of less than 
wo m . 
success, requires no apparatus whatever, and but a few cee MEASUREMENTS: 
At begi i x rs 
minutes’ time in your own room just Chest normals. ......88 secssseees ne she 
tracted..... . reer Z 
before retiring. = Soe eee a0hg 
a pebbhhebwanss 6 xcs . eer 29 
By this condensed system more exercise and a. ee 
benefit can be obtained in ten minutes than by sw hyphae MBr severe ereees 1054 
any other in two hours, and it is the only one Height “Sacange ants eae 
which does not overtax the heart. It is the : ve 


only natural, easy and s “ ment my general health is decidedly improved. Thank- 
: y y d peedy method for ob ing you for what you have done for me, and with best 
taining perfect health, physicial development wishes for your continued success, I am, 


and elasticity of mind and body. Very, cincevely, 


Pupils are both sexes, ranging in age from fifteen to eighty-six, and all recommend the 
System. Since no two people are in the same physical condition, individual instructions 





ALOIS P. SWOBODA, 
Originator and Sole Instructor. 





An Appreciative Testimonial from the Contracting 
Freight Agent of the Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railway Co. 
Kansas City, Mo., December 22, 1890. 


and capacity for mental labor, 
You will sleep as a man ought 


My Dear Mr. Swoboda:—Although it is less than 
two months since I first commenced work at your system 
of physiological exercise 1 am most thoroughly con- 
vinced that your system is a decided success. A com- 






In addition to this large increased muscular or 








T. O. Jennincs, Contg. Fgt. Agt. 





are given in each case. Write at once, mentioning THE LITERARY DIGEST, for 
full information and convincing endorsements from many of America’s leading 


“ ALOIS P. SWOBODA 


51 Washington Street, CHICAGO 
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A Library of Universal History 
A Biographical Dictionary 


A Geographical Gazetteer 
A Dictionary of Literature 


OPINIONS FROM THOSE WHO | FEATURES OF UTMOST IM- 
USE AND COMMEND IT ::::::| PQRTANCE TO BUSY MEN: 


Hon. Thomas B. Reed : “A very valuable THE PITH OF HISTORY—Only essential facts 
volume, very. well aregnged. are recorded, Every statement is made as comprehen- 
Hon. Joha D. Long: * Asa ready reference | sive as possible within the necessary limits. 


to the student or writer it is a.work of very 
great value.” ACCURACY, AUTHORITY— Only the most 
Hon.. Benjamin Harrison: “ A very valu- | scholarly and reliable sources were consulted. Expert 


ee to the reference cases in the | specialists verified all dates. Every effort was made 


Hon. C.D. Wright: “One of the most to secure strict accuracy, : 
valuable books yet, published.” QUICK REFERENCE—F very possible reference 

J. G. Schurman, LUL.D.; “ Exceedingly | aid is afforded. Any event can be found in a moment. 
convenient for reference ’’ . 

J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D. : “ Invaluable 
asa a of reference to the universal history of |. Large 8vo, 1462 Pages. Cloth, $10; Sheep, $12.50; 
the world.” Half Morocco, $15; Full Morocco, $18. 




















SEVENTY CENTURIES OF HISTORY INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE TO BUSY MEN 


A Political Compendium 
A Students’ Vade-lecum 


All in One Compact Volume—A Ready Question-Answerer and Time-Saver for Every Professional or Business Worker 


ELIHU ROOT, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C.: “Complete in every respect.” 


The Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


Compiled by CHARLES E. LITTLE 


Compiler of ‘‘ Historical Lights,”’ ‘‘ Biblical Lights and Side-Lights,’’ etc., ete. 


All important known facts are recorded and classified for quick reference, including all the notable events 
of universal history from earliest times down to the present. Each event is brought out in its historical 
setting and its relation to all other events. Over two hundred thousand facts are presented, classified 
under topics representing every branch of human interest. All dates are entered in chronological order. 


OPINIONS FROM THOSE WHO 
USE AND COMMEND IT :: :: :: 


" 


Justin PicCarthy, Esq., M.P.: “Of ut- 
most value to students and readers generally.’’ 








Sir Henry 1. Stanhope: “ A most valuable 
book.” 


Field-[arshal Lord Wolseley: ‘‘ An in- 
valuable addition to every reading man’s room,” 


Cardinal Vatighan: “ Reveals at a glance 


| what would have formerly taken hours of re- 


search to discover.’’ 


Hon. George F. Hoar: “Of very great 
service.’’ 


Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. [liles: “ A most use- 


| ful and valuable addition to any one’s library.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 








Helps for Effective Public Speaking 








‘ New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and ar- 
ticulation to that high degree of art where the art itself is 
concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of everything 


How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audience 


The Essentials of Elocution Beiore an Audience 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new 
and original way, public speaking. The author devotes 








but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are 
radical departures from old-time ; methods. By ALFRED 
Ayrrs, Author of “The Orthoepist,’’ ‘‘The - Verbalist,”’ 
etc., etc. 16mo, Cloth. 75 cents. 

Richard Henry Stoddard: “It is brightly written and original.” 


The Lutheran Observer : “It is worth more than all the ponder- 
ous philosophies on the subject.”’ 





= 
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Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


The Drill Book in Vocal Culture 


A comprehensive study ofthe fundamental constituents 
of effective, graceful speaking. Heartily commended by 
the highest authorities. The book contains’ several illus- 
trative diagrams. It is the result of wide reading, careful 
study, and practical experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwrna, 
M.D., Pa.D., Author of ‘‘ A Handbook of Illustrations,”’ 
‘Outdoor Life in Europe,’’ etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 

The Independent, New York : ‘Compact and inexpensive, but it 
omits nothing essential.” ~ 
New York Witness: “ An invaluable treatise.” 





particular attention to the use of the will in public speakiug, 
and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It 
contains many interesting facts and _ illustrations. By 
NatHAN Suepparp, Compiler ‘The Dickens Reader,” 
‘“*Character Reading from George Eliot,’ ete. 12mo, Cloth. 
75 cents. 

The Literary World, Boston: ‘* We advise every public speaker to 
read at least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 

The Sun, New York : “ He writes in a pungent and sometimes col- 
loquial style, and illustrates his ideas by an abundance of anecdotes.”’ 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 


Principles and exercises, followed by a copious selec- 
tion of extracts in prose and poetry, classified and adapted 
for reading and recitations, from ancient and modern elo- 
quence. For senior and junior pupils and students. Re- 
vised edition, 188th thousand. By Prof. Cuas. Ber and 
ALEXANDER M. Be ti, F.E.L.8., Late Lecturer in University 
College, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. : 

Prof, T. C. Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the 


Arts, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: “It is standard, and 
contains many valuable hints and exercises.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pub’rs., 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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nN Coffee a Sure and Powerful Bruiser. 
) “Let your coffee slave be denied his grog dt its 
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IT SLUGS HARD. 


appointed time! Headache—sick stomach—fatigue 


like unto death, I know it all in myself, and have seen 
a) it in others. Strange that thinking, reasonable beings 
will persist in its use,”” says Chas. Worrall of Topeka, 
\ Kansas. : 

) He says further that he did not begin drinking 
¢ coffee until after he was twenty years old, and that 
slowly it began to poison him, and affect his hearing 
. through his nervous system. Ele would quit coffee 
and the rar would slowly disappear, but “ one 

coll morning the smell of my wife’s coffee was too 
much for me and Itook acup. Soon I was drinking 5% 
my regular allowance, tearing down brain and nerves | 


by the daily dose of the nefarious concoction. 
Later I found my breath coming hard and frequent | | 





Sy ; 
yy 
7 -_ 
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fits of nausea, and then I was taken down with bilious 


ye N fever. 
= Common sense came to me and I quit coffee and 
i; went back to Postum. I at once began to gain and 
» have had no returns of my bilious symptoms, head- | 
' ache, dizzi ess, or vertigo. 
\ 


weight, where before there was invalidism, the blues, 


ny I now have health, bright thoughts, and added | 
and a skeleton-like condition of the body. 
’ 





It would be hard to tell how highly I value Postum. 
, My brother, Prof. Harvey Worrall, quit coffee 
because of its effect on his health and uses Postum ) 





Food Coffee. He could-not stand the nervous strain 
while using coffee, but keeps well on Postum. 

Miss Fantz I know personally has been incapable of 

NN doing a day’s work while she was using coffee. She 











Hold Fast to the Good! 


Maybe you have worn Dr. Deimel’s Linen- 
Mesh Underwear for years and have enjoyed 
freedom from colds, rheumatism, la grippe and 
such other ills as used to be your frequent 
visitors while wearing woolens. Maybe some- 
body wants to sell you something exactly like 
Dr. Deimel’s Underwear—if not better. Will 
you fall a victim to the siren song of imitators 
who may have something resembling it out- 
wardly, but which is lacking in all the internal 
good qualities which have made Dr. Deimel’s 
Underwear famous the world over? Or will you 


Hold Fast to the Good? 


All genuine Dr. Deimel’s 
Undergarments bear our 
trade-mark. 


Booklet and samples of Linen- 
Mesh free. 


The Deimel Linen- Mesh System Co, 


491 Broadway, New York. 
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nN it quit it and took up Postum and is now well and has 11 Montgomery St. _ 728 Fifteenth St.N. W. | 2202 St. Catherinest, 
= { perfectly steady nerves.” Lonpon, E. C., 10-12 Bread St. 
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(REMIN 
TYPEWRITER 
BULLETIN 


OFFICIAL TYPEWRITER of 
1893 the World's Columbian Exposi- 


fion at Chicago. ° 


GRAND PRIX (highest award) 
1897 at Brussels. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
1898 (highest award) at Luxembourg. 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR 
at Ghent. 


GRAND PRIX (outranking all 
medals) at Paris. 


ADOPTED AS OFFICIAL@@M 
TYPEWRITER of Pan- 
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Buffalo. 


















WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 





AN 


Registered Trade Mark: 


Ready Made 


Shirt Waists 


At The Linen Store, 


are made from specially selected patterns and 
materials of our own importation, including 
Madras Cloths, Linen Zephyrs, Cheviots, 
Piques, Linen Lawns, Dimities, Fancy White 
Goods, Wash Silks, etc. They are cut on the 
most approved models, and are of superior 
workmanship and finish throughout; all but- 
tonholes are carefully sewed by hand. 


Prices 3.00, 3.25, 3.75, 4.00, 4.50 and 5.00 each. 


We are also showing a line of Flannel and Silk 
Waists in plain shades, suitable for summer wear. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
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